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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 

ic 

Cavalleria Rusticana is in many ways the most 
interesting of the Verga books. The volume of 
short stories under this title appeared in 1880, 
when the author was forty years old, and when 
he had just ‘retired’ from the world. 

The Verga family owned land around Vizzini, 
a biggish village in southern Sicily; and here, 
in and around Vizzini, the tragedies of Turiddu 
and La Lupa and Jeli take place. But it was only 
in middle life that the drama of peasant passion 
really made an impression on Giovanni Verga. 
His earlier imagination, naturally, went out into 
the great world. 

The family of the future author lived chiefly 
at Catania, the seaport of east Sicily, under Etna. 
And Catania was really Verga’s home town, just 
as Vizzini was his home village. 

But as a young man of twenty he already 
wanted to depart into the bigger world of ‘the 
Continent,’ as the Sicilians called the mainland 
of Italy. It was the Italy of i860, the Italy of 
Garibaldi, and the new era. Verga seems to have 
taken little interest in politics. He had no doubt 
the southern idea of himself as a gentleman and 
an aristocrat, beyond politics. And he had the 
ancient southern thirst for show, for lustre, for 
glory, a desire to figure grandly among the first 
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society of the world. His nature was proud and 
unmixable. At the same time, he had the south- 
ern passionate yearning for tenderness and 
generosity. And so he ventured into tire world, 
without much money, and, in true southern 
fashion,' he was dazzled. To the end of his days 
he was dazzled by elegant ladies in elegant 
equipages : one sees it, amusingly, in all his books. 

He was a handsome man, by instinct haughty 
and reserved: because, partly, he was passionate 
and emotional, and did not choose to give himself 
away. A true provincial, he had to try to enter the 
beau vionde. He lived by journalism, more or less; 
certainly the 'Vizzini lands would not keep him in 
affluence. But still, in his comparative poverty, he 
must enter the beau 7nonde, 

He did so : and apparently, with a certain suc- 
cess. And for nearly trventy years he lived in 
Milan, in Florence, in Naples, wTiting, and imagin- 
ing he was fulfilling his thirst for glory by having 
love-affairs with elegant ladies : most elegant ladies, 
as he assures us. 

To this period belong the curiously unequal 
novels of the city world; Eva, Tigrc Reale, Eros. 
They are interesting, alive, bitter, somewhat 
unhealthy, smelling of the ’seventies and of the 
Paris of the Goncourts, and, in some curious way, 
abortive. The man had not found himself. He 
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was in his wrong elementj fooling himself and 
being fooled by show, in a true Italian fashion. 

Then, towards the age of forty, came the recoil, 
and the Cavalleria Rusticana volume is the first 
book of the recoil. It was a recoil away from the 
beau monde and the ‘Continent,’ back to Sicily, to 
Catania, to the peasants. Verga never married: but 
he was deeply attached to his own family. He 
lived in Catania, with his sister. His brother, or 
brother-in-law, who had looked after the Vizzini 
property, was ill. So for the first time in his life 
Giovanni Verga had to undertake the responsi- 
bility for the family estate and fortune. He had to 
go to Vizzini and more or less manage the farm- 
work -at least keep an eye on it. He said he 
hated the job, that he had no capacity for business, 
and so on. But we may be sure he managed very 
well. And certainly from this experience he 
gained his real fortune, his genuine sympathy 
with peasant life, instead of his spurious sympathy 
with elegant ladies. His great books all followed 
Cavalleria Rusticana: and Mastro-Don Gesualdo 
and the Novelle Rusticane (Little Novels of Sicily) 
and most of the sketches have their scenes laid 
in or around Vizzini. 

So that Cavalleria Rusticana marks a turning- 
point in the man’s life. Verga still looks back to 
the city elegance, and makes such a sour face 
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over it, it is really funny. The sketch he calls 
Fantasticheria (Caprice) and the last story in the 
book, II Come, il Quando, et il Perche (The How, 
When, and Wherefore) both deal with the elegant 
little lady herself. The sketch Caprice we may 
take as autobiographical — the story not entirely 
so. But we have enough data to go on. 

The elegant litde lady is the same, pretty, spoilt, 
impulsive, emotional, but without passion. The 
lover, Polidori, is only half-sketched. But evi- 
dently he is a passionate man who thinks he can 
play at love and then is mortified to his very soul 
because he finds it is only a game. The tone of 
mortification is amusingly evident both in the 
sketch and in the story. Verga is profoundly and 
everlastingly offended with the little lady, with 
all little ladies, for not taking him absolutely 
seriously as an amorous male, when all the time 
he doesn’t quite take himself seriously, and doesn’t 
take the little lady seriously at all. 

Nevertheless, the moment of sheer roused 
passion is serious in the man : and apparently not 
so in the woman. Each time the moment comes, 
it involves the whole nature of the man and does 
not involve the whole nature of the woman: she 
still clings to her social safeguards. It is the 
difference between a passionate nature and an 
emotional nature. But then the man goes out 
lo 
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deliberately to make love to the emotional elegant 
woman who is truly social and not passionate. So 
he has only himself to blame if his passionate nose 
is out of joint. 

It is most obviously out of joint. His little 
picture of the elegant little lady jingling her scent- 
bottle and gazing in nervous anxiety for the train 
from Catania which will carry her away from Aci- 
Trezza and her too-intense lover, back to her light, 
gay, secure world on the mainland is one of the 
most amusingly biting things in the literature of 
love. How glad she must have been to get away 
from him ! And how bored she must have been by 
his preaching the virtues of the humble poor, 
holding them up before her to make her feel 
small. We may be sure she didn’t feel small, only 
nervous and irritable. For apparently she had no 
deep warmth or generosity of nature. 

So Verga recoiled to the humble poor, as we 
see in his ‘Caprice’ sketch. Like a southerner, 
what he did he did wholesale. Floods of savage 
and tragic pity he poured upon the humble fisher- 
folk of Aci-Trezza, whether they asked for it or 
not; — partly to spite the elegant little lady. And 
this particular flood spreads over the whole of his 
long novel concerning the fisherfolk of Aci- 
Trezza : I Malavogtia. It is a great novel, in spite 
of the pity: but always in spite of it. 
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In Cavalleria Rmtkana, however, Verga had 
not yet come to the point of letting loose his pity. 
He is still too much and too profoundly offended, 
as a passionate male. He recoils savagely away 
from the sophistications of the city life of elegant 
little ladies, to the peasants in their most crude and 
simple, almost brute-like aspect. 

When one reads, one after the other, the stories 
of Turiddu, La Lupa, Jeli, Brothpot, Rosso Mal- 
pelo, one after the other, stories of crude killing, 
it seems almost too much, too crude, too violent, 
too much a question of mere brutes. 

As a matter of fact, the judgment is unjust. 
Turiddu is not a brute: neither is Alfio. Both 
are men of sensitive and even honourable nature. 
Turiddu knows he is wrong, and would even 
let himself be killed, he says, but for the thought 
of his old mother. The elegant Maria and her 
Erminia are never so sensitive and direct in 
expressing themselves; nor so frankly warm- 
hearted. 

As for Jeli, who could call him a brute? or 
Nanni? or Brothpot? They are perhaps not brutal 
enough. They are too gentle and forbearing, too 
delicately naive. And so grosser natures trespass 
on them unpardonably; and the revenge flashes 
out. 

His contemporaries abused Verga for being a 
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realist of the Zola school. The charge is unjust. 
The base of the charge against Zola is that he 
made his people too often merely physical-func- 
tional arrangements, physically and materially 
functioning without any ‘higher’ nature. The 
charge against Zola is often justifiable. It is com- 
pletely justifiable against the earlier D’Annunzio. 
In fact, the Italian tends on the one hand to be 
this creature of physical-functional activity and 
nothing else, spasmodically sensual and material- 
ist; hence the violent Italian outcry against the 
portrayal of such creatures, and D’Annunzio’s 
speedy transition to neurotic Virgins of the Rocks 
and ultra-refinements. 

But Verga’s people are always people in the 
purest sense of the word. They are not intellectual, 
but then neither was Hector nor Ulysses intellec- 
tual. Verga, in his recoil, mistrusted everything 
that smelled of sophistication. He had a passion 
for the most naive, the most unsophisticated 
manifestation of human nature. He was not 
seeking the brute, the animal man, the so-called 
cave-man. Far from it. He knew already too well 
that the brute and the cave-man lie quite near 
under the skin of the ordinary successful man of 
the world. There you have the predatory cave- 
man of vulgar imagination, thinly hidden under 
expensive cloth. 
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What Verga’s soul yearned for was the purely 
naive human being, in contrast to the sophisticated. 
It seems as if Sicily, in some way, under all her 
amazing forms of sophistication and corruption, 
still preserves some flower of pure human candour: 
the same thing that fascinated Theocritus. Theo- 
critus was an Alexandrine courtier, singing from 
all his ‘musk and insolence’ of the pure idyllic 
Sicilian shepherds. Verga is the Theocritus of the 
nineteenth century, born among the Sicilian 
shepherds, and speaking of them in prose more 
sadly than Theocritus, yet with some of the same 
eternal Sicilian dawn-freshness in his vision. It is 
almost bitter to think that Rosso Malpelo must 
often have looked along the coast and seen the 
rocks that the Cyclops flung at Ulysses; and that 
Jeli must some time or other have looked to the 
yellow temple-ruins of Girgenti. 

Verga was fascinated, after his mortification in 
the beau monde, by pure naivete and by the spon- 
taneous passion of life, that spurts beyond all 
convention or even law. Yet as we read, one 
after the other, of these betrayed husbands killing 
the co-respondents, it seems a little mechanical. 
Alfio, Jeli, Brothpot, Gramigna ending their life in 
prison : it seems a bit futile and hopeless, mechani- 
cal again. 

The fault is partly Verga’s own, the fault of 
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his own obsession. He felt himself in some way 
deeply mortified, insulted in his ultimate sexual 
or male self, and he enacted over and over again 
the drama of revenge. We think to ourselves, ah, 
how stupid of Alfio, of Jeli, of Brothpot, to have 
to go killing a man and getting themselves shut 
up in prison for life, merely because the man had 
committed adulterj’- with their wives. Was it 
worth it? Was the wife worth one year of prison, 
to a man, let alone a lifetime? 

We ask the question with our reason, and with 
our reason we answer Nol Not for a moment 
was any of these women w'orth it. Nowadays w'e 
have learnt more sense, and we let her go her way. 
So the stories are too old-fashioned. 

And again, it was not for love of their wives that 
Jeli and Alfio and Brothpot killed the other man. 
It was because people talked. It was because of 
the fiction of ‘honour.’ - We have got beyond all 
that. 

We arc so much more reasonable. All our life 
is so much more reasoned and reasonable. Nous 
avons change tout cela. 

And yet, as the years go by, one w'onders if 
mankind is so radically changed. One wonders 
whether reason, sweet reason, has really changed 
us, or merely delayed or diverted our reactions. 
Arc Alfio and Jeli and Gramigna utterly out of 
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date, a thing superseded for ever? Or are they 
eternal? 

Is man a sweet and reasonable creature? Or is 
he, basically, a passional phenomenon? Is man a 
phenomenon on the face of the earth, or a rational 
consciousness? Is human behaviour to be reason- 
able, throughout the future, reasoned and rational? 
-or will it always display itself in strange and 
violent phenomena? 

Judging from all experience, past and present, 
one can only decide that human behaviour is 
ultimately one of the natural phenomena, beyond 
all reason. Part of the phenomenon, for the time 
being, is human reason, the control of reason, 
and the power of the Word. But the Word and 
the reason are themseK'cs only part of the corus- 
cating phenomenon of human existence; they are, 
so to speak, one rosy shower from the rocket, 
which gives way almost instantly to the red shower 
of ruin or the green shower of despair, 

Man is a phenomenon on the face of the earth. 
But the phenomena have their laws. One of the 
laws of the phenomenon called a human being is 
that, hurt this being mortally at its sexual root, 
and it will recoil ultimately into some form of 
killing. The recoil may be prompt, or delay by 
years or even by generations. But it will come. 
We may take it as a law. 
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We may take it as another law that the very 
deepest quick of a man’s nature is his own pride 
and self-respect. The human being, weird pheno- 
menon, may be patient for years and years under 
insult, insult to his very quick, his pride in his 
own natural being. But at last, oh phenomenon, 
killing will come of it. All bloody revolutions 
are the result of the long, slow, accumulated 
insult to the quick of pride in the mass of men. 

A third law is that the naive or innocent core 
in a man is always his vital core, and infinitely 
more important than his intellect or his reason. 
It is only from his core of unconscious naivete 
that the human being is ultimately a responsible 
and dependable being. Break this human core of 
naivetd — and the evil of the world all the time 
tries to break it, in Jeli, in Rosso Malpelo, in 
Brothpot, in all these Verga characters - and you 
get either a violent reaction, or, as is usual now- 
adays, a merely rational creature whose core of 
spontaneous life is dead. Now the rational crea- 
ture, who is merely rational, by some cruel trick 
of fate remains rational only for one or two genera- 
tions at best. Then he is quite mad. It is one of 
the terrible qualities of the reason that it has no life 
of its own, and unless continually kept nourished 
or modified by the naive life in man and woman, 
it becomes a purely parasitic and destructive 
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thing. Make any human being a really rational 
being, and you have made him a parasitic and 
destructive force. Make any people mainly rational 
in their life, and their inner activity will be the 
activity of destruction. The more the populations 
of the world become only rational in their con- 
sciousness, the swifter Aey bring about their 
destruction pure and simple. 

Verga, like every great artist, had sensed this. 
What he bewails really, as the tragedy of tragedies, 
in this book, is the ugly trespass of the sophisti- 
cated greedy ones upon the naive life of the true 
human being: the death of the naive, pure being - 
or his lifelong imprisonment - and the triumph or 
the killing of the sophisticated greedy ones. 

This is the tragedy of tragedies in all time, but 
particularly in our epoch: the killing off of the 
naive innocent life in all of us, by which alone we 
can continue to live, and the ugly triumph of the 
sophisticated greedy. 

It may be urged that Verga commits the Tol- 
stoyan fallacy, of repudiating the educated world 
and exalting the peasant. But this is not the case. 
Verga is very much the gentleman, exclusively so, 
to the end of his days. He did not dream of 
putting on a peasant’s smock, or following the 
plough. What Tolstoi somewhat perversely wor- 
shipped in the peasants was poverty itself, and 
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humility, and what Tolstoi somewhat perversely 
hated was instinctive pride or spontaneous passion. 
Tolstoi has a perverse pleasure in making the later 
Vronsky abject and pitiable: because Tolstoi so 
meanly envied the healthy passionate male in the 
young Vronsky. Tolstoi cut off his own nose to 
spite his face. He envied the reckless passionate 
male with a carking envy, because he must have 
felt himself in some way wanting in comparison. 
So he exalts the peasant: not because the peasant 
may be a more natural and spontaneous creature 
than the city man or the guardsman, but just 
because the peasant is poverty-stricken and humble. 
This is malice, the envy of weakness and deformity. 

We know now that the peasant is no better than 
anybody else; no better than a prince or a Selfish 
young army officer or a governor or a merchant. 
In fact, in the mass, the peasant is worse than any 
of these. The peasant mass is the ugliest of all 
human masses, most greedily-sclfish and brutal of 
all. Which Tolstoi, leaning down from the gold 
bar of heaven, will have had opportunity to ob- 
serve. If we have to trust to a mass^ then better 
trust the upper or middle-class mass, all masses 
being odious. 

But Verga by no means exalts the peasants 
as a class: nor does he believe in their poverty 
and, humility. Verga ’s peasants are certainly not 
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Christ-]ike, whatever else they are. They are 
most normally ugly and low, the bulk of them. 
And individuals are sensitive and simple. 

Verga turns to the peasants only to seek for a 
certain something which, as a healthy artist, he 
worshipped. Even Tolstoi, as a healthy artist, 
worshipped it the same. It was only as a moralist 
and a personal being that Tolstoi was perverse. 
As a true artist, he worshipped, as Verga did, 
every manifestation of pure, spontaneous, passion- 
ate life, life kindled to vividness. As a perverse 
moralist with a sense of some subtle deficiency 
in himself, Tolstoi tries to insult and to damp out 
the vividness of life. Imagine any great artist 
making the vulgar social condemnation of Anna 
and Vronsky figure as divine punishment ! Where 
now is the society that turned its back on Vron- 
sky and Anna.? Where is it.? And what is its 
condemnation worth, to-day.? 

Verga turned to the peasants to find, in indi- 
viduals, the vivid spontaneity of sensitive passion- 
ate life, non-moral and non-didactic. He found it 
always defeated. He found the vulgar and the 
greedy always destroying the sensitive and the 
passionate. The vulgar and the greedy are them- 
selves usually peasants: Verga was far too sane to 
put an aureole round the whole class. Still more 
are the women greedy and egoistic. But even so, 
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Turiddu and Jdi and Rosso Malpclo and Nanni 
and Gramigna and Brothpot arc not humble. 
They have no saint-like, sclf-sacnTiciai qualities. 
They arc only naive, passionate, and natural. 
They arc ‘defeated’ not because there is any 
glor)’ or sanctification in defeat; there is no martyr- 
dom about it. They arc defeated because they arc 
too unsuspicious, not sufficiently armed and ready 
to do battle with the greedy and the sophisticated. 
When they do strike, they destroy themselves too. 
So the real tragedy is that they arc not sufficiently 
conscious and developed to defend their own naive 
sensitiveness against the inroads of the greedy 
and the vulgar. The greedy and the vulgar win 
all the time; which, al.is, is only too true, in 
Sicily as everywhere else. But Giovanni Verga 
certainly doesn’t help them, by preaching humil- 
ity. He docs show them the knife of revenge at 
their throat. 

And these stories, instead of being out of date, 
just because the manners depicted arc more or less 
obsolete,' even in Sicily, which is a good deal 
Americanized and ‘cleaned up,’ as the reformers 
would say; instead of being out of date, tlicy arc 
dynamically perhaps the most up-to-date of 
stories. The Tchekovian after-influenza effect of 
inertia and will-lcssncss is wearing offi, all over 
Europe. We realize we’ve had about enough of 
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being null. And if Tchekov represents the human 
being driven into an extremity of self-con- 
sciousness and faintly-v/riggling inertia, Verga 
represents him as ■waking suddenly from inac- 
tion into the stroke of revenge. We shall see 
which of the two -visions is more deeply true to 
life. 

CavaUeria Rusticana and La Lupa have always 
been hailed as masterpieces of brevity and gems of 
literary form. Masterpieces they are, but one is 
now a little sceptical of their form. After the 
enormous diffusiveness of Victor Hugo, it was 
perhaps necessary to make the artist more self- 
critical and self-effacing. But any wholesale creed 
in art is dangerous. Hugo’s romanticism, which 
consisted in letting himself go, in an orgy of 
effusive self-conceit, was not much worse than 
the next creed the French invented for the artist, 
of self-effacement. Self-effacement is quite as self- 
conscious, and perhaps even more conceited than 
letting oneself go. Maupassant’s self-effacement 
becomes more blatant than Hugo’s self-effusion. 
As for the perfection of form achieved - Merimee 
achieved the highest, in his dull stories like Mateo 
Falcone and U Enlevement de la Redotite. But they 
are hopelessly literary, fabricated. So is most of 
Maupassant. And if Madame Bovaty has form, 
it is a pretty flat form. 
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But Verga was caught up by the grand idea 
of self-effacement in art. Anything more confused, 
more silly, really, than the pages prefacing the 
excellent story Gramigna's would be hard to 
find, from the pen of a great writer. The moment 
Verga starts talking theories, our interest wilts 
immediately. The theories were none of his own : 
just borrowed from the literary smarties of Paris. 
And poor Verga looks a sad sight in Paris ready- 
mades. And when he starts putting his theories 
into practice, and effacing himself, one is far more 
aware of his interference than when he just goes 
ahead. Naturally! Because self-effacement is, of 
course, self-conscious, and any form of emotional 
self-consciousness hinders a first-rate artist; though 
it may help the second-rate. 

Therefore in Cavalleria Rusticana and in ha 
Lupa we are just a bit too much aware of the author 
and his scissors. He has clipped too much away. 
The transitions are too abrupt. All is over in a 
gasp : whereas a story like La Lupa covers at least 
several years of time. 

As a matter of fact, we need more looseness. 
VV^e need an apparent formlessness, definite form 
is mechanical. We need more easy transition from 
mood to mood and from deed to deed. A great 
deal of the .meaning of life and of art lies in the 
apparently dull spaces, the pauses, the unimpor- 
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tant passages. They arc truly passages, the places 
of passing over. 

So that Verga’s deliberate missing-out of tran- 
sition passages is, it seems to me, often a defect. 
And for tliis reason a story like La Lupa loses a 
great deal of Us life. It may be a masterpiece of 
concision, but it is hardly a masterpiece of narra- 
tion. It is so short, our acquaintance with Nanni 
and Maricchia is so fleeting, we forget them almost 
at once. Jeli makes a far more profound impres- 
sion, so does Rosso Malpelo, These seem to me 
the finest stories in the book, and among the finest 
stories ever written. Rosso Malpelo is an extreme 
of the human consciousness, subtle and appalling 
as anything done by the Russians, and at the same 
time substantial, not introspective vapours. You 
will never forget him. 

And it needed a deeper genius to write Rosso 
Malpelo than to write Cavalleria Rusticana or La 
Lupa. But the literary smartics, being so smart, 
have always praised the latter two above all others. 

This business of missing out transition passages 
is quite deliberate on Verga’s part. It is perhaps 
most evident in this volume, because it is here that 
Verga practises it for the first time. It was a new 
dodge, and he handled it badly. The sliding-over 
of the change from Jell’s boyhood to his young 
manhood is surely too deliberately confusing I 
24 
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But Verga had a double motive. First was the 
Frenchy idea of self-effacement, which, however, 
didn’t go very deep, as Verga was too much of a 
true Southerner to know quite what it meant. 
But the second motive was more dynamic. It was 
connected with Verga’s whole recoil from the 
sophisticated world, and it effected a revolution in 
his style. Instinctively he had come to hate the 
tyranny of a persistently logical sequence, or even 
a persistently chronological sequence. Time and 
the syllogism both seemed to represent the sophis- 
ticated falsehood and a sort of bullying, to him. 

He tells us himself how he came across his new 
style: 

‘I had published several of my first novels. 
They went well: I was preparing others. One 
day, I don’t know how, there came into my hands 
a sort of broadside, a halfpenny sheet, sufficiently 
ungrammatical and disconnected, in which a sea- 
captain succinctly relates all the vicissitudes 
through which his sailing-ship has passed. Sea- 
man’s language, short, without an unnecessary , 
phrase. It struck me, and I read it again; it was 
what I was looking for, without definitely knowing 
it. Sometimes, you know, just a sign, an indica- 
tion is enough. It is a revelation. . . .’ 

This passage explains all we need to know 
about Verga’s style, which is perhaps at its most 
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extreme in this volume. He was trying to follow 
the workings of the unsophisticated mind, and 
trying to reproduce the pattern. 

Now the emotional mind, if we may be allowed 
to say so, is not logical. It is a psychological 
fact, that when we are thinking emotionally or 
passionately, thinking and feeling at the same 
time, we do not think rationally: and therefore, 
and therefore, and therefore. Instead, the mind 
makes curious swoops and circles. It touches the 
point of pain or interest, then sweeps away again 
in a cycle, coils round and approaches again the 
point of pain or interest. There is a curious spiral 
rhythm, and the mind approaches again and again 
the point of concern, repeats itself, goes back, 
destroys the time-sequence entirely, so that time 
ceases to exist, as the mind stoops to the quarry, 
then leaves it without striking, soars, hovers, 
turns, swoops, stoops again, still does not strike, 
yet is nearer, nearer, reels away again, wheels off 
into the air, even forgets, quite forgets, yet again 
turns, bends, circles slowly, swoops and stoops 
again, until at last there is the closing-in, and the 
clutch of a decision or a resolve. 

This activity of the mind is strictly time- 
less, and illogical. Afterwards you can deduce 
the logical sequence and the time sequence, as 
historians do from the past. But in the happen- 
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ing, the logical and the time sequence do not 
exist. 

Verga tried to convey this in his style. It gives 
at first the sense of jumble and incoherence. The 
beginning of the story Broth-pot is a good example 
of this breathless muddle of the peasant mind. 
When one is used to it, it is amusing, and a new 
movement in deliberate consciousness: though 
the humorists have used the form before. But at 
first it may be annoying. Once he starts definitely 
narrating, however, Verga drops the ‘muddled’ 
method, and seeks only to be concise, often too 
concise, tod abrupt in the transition. And in the 
matter of punctuation he is, perhaps deliberately, 
a puzzle, aiming at the same muddled swift effect 
of the emotional mind in its movements. He is 
doing, as a great artist, what men like James , 
Joyce do only out of contrariness and desire for a 
sensation. The emotional mind, however appar- 
ently muddled, has its own rhythm, its own com- 
mas and colons and full-stops. They are not always 
as we should expect them, but they are there, 
indicating that other rhythm. 

’ Everybody knows, of course, that Verga made 
a dramatized version of Cavalleria Rusticana, and 
that this dramatized version is the libretto of the 
ever-popular little opera of the same name. 
So that Mascagni’s rather feeble music has 
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gone to immortnli?.!! a man like Verga, whose 
only -popular claim to fame is that he wrote 
the aforesaid libretto. -But that is fame’s fault, 
not Verga’s. 
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* 

Turiddu" Macca, son of old Mother Nrmzia, 
•when he came home from being a soldier, -went 
swaggering about the village square every Sun- 
day, showing himself oif in his bersagliere' 
uniform with the red fez cap, till you’d have 
thought it was the fortune-teller himself come to 
set up his stall with the cage of canaries. The girls 
going to Mass with their noses meekly inside their 
kerchiefs stole such looks at him, and the young- 
sters buzzed round him like flies. And he’d 
brought home a pipe with the king on horseback 
on the bowl, simply life-like, and when he struck 
a match on his trousers behind, he lifted his leg 
up as if he was going to give you a kick. 

But for all that, Lola, Farmer Angelo’s daugh- 
ter, never showed a sign of herself, neither at Mass 
nor on her balcony ; for the simple reason that she’d 
gone and got herself engaged to a fellow from 
Licodia, a carter who took contracts, and had four 
handsome Sortino mules of his own in his stable. 

When Turiddu first got to hear of it, oh, the 

^ Pronounce with the accent on the /: Cavallcr-e^-a. It means 
Rustic Chivalry. 

- Turiddu=SaIvatore. 

®The Bersaglseri are a famous Italian regiment of sharp- 
shooters who wear black cocks -plumes for full dress, and the 
red fez with hanging tassel for undress. 
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devil! he nived and sword -- he’d rip his guts out 
for him, he’d rip ’em out for him, that Licodia 
fellow! - But he never did a thine, except go and 
sing cvcr>- slighting song he could think of under 
the beauty’s window. 

‘Has Mother Nunzia’s Turiddu got nothing 
else to do but sing songs like a forlorn sparrow, 
every mortal night?’ said the neighbours. 

Howtwer, he ran into I^la at last, as she was 
coming back from her little pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Peril; and she, when she saw him, never 
turned a hair, as if it w.as nothing to do with Arr 

‘It’s rare to set eyes on you!’ he said to her. 

‘Hello, Turiddu I They told me you’d come 
back on the first of this month.’ 

‘They told me more than that!’ he replied. 
Is it right as you’re marrying Alfio, as contracts 
for carting?’ 

‘God willing, I am,’ replied Lola, twisting the 
corners of her kerchief at her chin. 

‘There’s a lot o’ God willing about it! You suit 
your own fancy! And it was God willing as I 
should come home from as far as I did, to hear 
this nice bit of news, was it, Lola?’ 

The poor man tried to keep a good face, but 
his voice had gone husky; and he walked on at the 
heels of the girl, the tassel of his fez cap swinging 
melancholy to and fro, on his shoulders. And to 
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tell the truth, she was sorry to see him with such a 
long face; but she hadn’t the heart to cheer him 
up with false promises. 

‘Look here, Turiddu,’ she said at last to him, 
‘let me go on and join the others. What do you 
think folks’ll say if they see me with you.?’ 

‘You’re right!’ replied Turiddu. ‘Now you’re 
going to marry that chap Alfio, as has got four 
mules of his own in his stable, it’d never do to set 
folks talking! Not like my poor old mother, as 
had to sell our bay mule and the bit of a vineyard, 
while I was away soldiering. - Ah well, the time’s 
gone by when Bertha sat a-spinning! - And 
you’ve forgotten how we used to talk together at 
the window in the yard, and how you gave me that 
handkerchief before I went away - God knows 
how many tears I cried in it, going that far off. I’d 
almost forgotten even the name of where I came 
from. - Well, good-bye, then, Lola. It showered a 
while, and then left off, and all was over between ns!' 

And so Miss Lola married the carter; and the 
Sunday after, there she sat on her balcony, with 
her hands spread on her stomach to show all the 
great gold rings her husband had given her. 
Turiddu kept going back and forth, back and 
forth up the narrow street, his pipe in his mouth 
and his hands in his pockets, to show he didn’t 
care, and ogling all the girls. But it gnawed him 
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inside himself to think that Lola’s husband should 
have all that gold, and that she pretended not to 
notice him, when he passed. 

‘I’ll show that bitch summat, afore I’ve done!’ 
he muttered to himself. 

Across from Alfio’s house lived Farmer Cola, 
the wine-grower, who was as rich as a pig, so they 
said, and who had a daughter on his hands. Tur- 
iddu so managed it that he got Farmer Cola to 
take him on, helping in the vines, and then he 
started hanging round the house, saying nice 
things to the girl. 

‘Why don’t you go and say all those sweet 
nothings to Mrs. Lola, over the road?’ Santa 
replied to him. 

‘Mrs. Lola thinks she’s somebody. Mrs. Lola’s 
married My Lord Tom-noddy, she has!’ 

‘And I’m not good enough for a Lord Tom- 
noddy, am I?’ 

‘You’re worth twenty Lolas. And I know 
somebody as wouldn’t look at Mrs. Lola, nor at 
the saint she’s named after, if you was by. Mrs. 
Lola’s not fit to bring you your shoes, she’s not.’ 

‘Ah lal it’s sour grapes, as the fox said when he 
couldn’t reach - ’ 

‘No, he didn’t! He said: “Ah, hxAyoti’re sweet, 
my little gooseberry!” ’ 

‘Eh! Keep your hands to yourself, Turiddu! 
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‘Are you afraid I shall eat you?’ 

‘I’m neither afraid of you nor your Maker.’ 

‘Eh! your mother was a Licodia woman, we 
know it! You’ve got a temper right enough. 
Oh! I could eat you with my eyes!’ 

‘Eat me with your eyes, then; we shall make 
no crumbs! But while you’re at it, lift me that 
bundle of kindling.’ 

‘I’d lift the whole house up for you, that I 
would.’ 

She, to hide her blushes, threw a stick at him 
which she’d got in her hand, and for a wonder 
missed him. 

‘Let’s look sharp! We shall bind no kindling 
with nothing but talk.’ 

‘If I was rich, I should look for a wife like you. 
Miss Santa.’ 

‘Eh well ! I shan’t marry my Lord Tom-noddy, 
like Mrs. Lola, but I shan’t come empty-handed 
neither, when the Lord sends me the right man.’ 

‘Oh ay! we know you’re rich enough, we know 
that.’ 

‘If you know it, then hurry up; my Dad’ll be 
here directly, and I don’t want him to catch me in 
the yard.’ 

Her father began by making a wry face, but 
the girl pretended not to notice. The tassel of 
the bersagliere' s cap had touched her heart, swing- 
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ing’ in front of her eyes all the time. When her 
father put Turiddu out of the door, she opened 
the -window to him, and stood there chattering to 
him all the evening, till the whole neighbourhood 
was talking about nothing else. 

‘I’m crazy about you,' Turiddu said. ‘I can 
neither eat nor sleep.’ 

‘You say so - ’ 

‘I wish I was Victor Emmanuel’s son, so I could 
marry you.’ 

‘You say so - ’ 

‘Oh, Madonna, I could eat you like bread!’ 

‘You say so - ’ 

‘Ah, I tell you it’s true!’ 

‘Eh, mother, mother!’ 

Night after night Lola listened, hidden behind 
a pot of sweet basil in her window, and going 
hot and cold by turns. One day she called to him : 

‘So that’s how it is, Turiddu? Old friends 
don’t speak to one another any morel’ 

‘Why!’ sighed the youth. ‘It’s a lucky chap as 
can get a word with you.’ 

‘If you want to speak to me, you know where I 
live,’ replied Lola. 

Turiddu went so often to speak to her, that 
Santa was bound to notice it, and she slammed 
the window in his face. The neighbours nodded 
to one another, with a smile, when the bersagliere 
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went by. Lola’s husband was away, going round 
from fair to fair, with his mules. 

‘I mean to go to confession on Sunday. I 
dreamed of black grapes ^ last night,’ said Lola. 

‘Oh, not yet, not yet!’ Turiddu pleaded. 

‘Yes. Now it’s getting near Easter, my hus- 
band will want to know why I’ve not been to 
confession.’ 

‘Ah!’ murmured Farmer Cola’s Santa, waiting 
on her knees for her turn in front of the confes- 
sional, where Lola was having a great washing of 
her sins: ‘It’s not Rome I’d send you to for a 
penance, it isn’t, my word it isn’t!’ 

Master Alfio came home with his mules, and a 
good load of cash, and brought a fine new dress 
as a present to his wife, for the festival. 

‘You do well to bring her presents,’ his neigh- 
bour Santa said to him. ‘She’s been adorning your 
house for you, while you’ve been away.’ 

Master Alfio was one of those carters who go 
swaggering beside their horse with their cap over 
their ear; so when he heard his wife spoken of in 
that way, he went white as if he’d been stabbed. 

‘By God, though!’ he exclaimed. ‘If you’ve 
seen more than there was to see, I won’t leave 
you your eyes to cry with, neither you nor the rest 
of your folks.’ 

^ A very unlucky dream, in Italy. 
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‘I’m not the crj-ing sort,’ replied Santa. ‘I 
didn’t cry even when I saw with my own eyes 
Mother Nunzia’s Turiddu creeping into your 
wife’s house at night.’ 

'All right!’ replied Alfio. ‘I’m much obliged!’ 

Now that the cat had come back, Turiddu no 
longer hung round the little street in the daj^ime, 
but whiled away his chagrin at the inn, with his 
friends; and on the Saturday evening before 
Easter they had a dish of sausages on the table. 
When Master Alfio came in, Turiddu knew in an 
instant, from the way he fixed his eyes on him, 
what he’d come for, and he put his fork down on 
his plate. 

‘Did you want me for anything, Alfio.^’ he 
said. 

‘Nothing particular, Turiddu. It’s quite a 
while since I’ve seen you, and I thought I’d have 
a word with you - you know what about.’ 

At first Turiddu had offered him his glass, but 
he put it aside with his hand. Then Turiddu 
rose, and said: 

‘Right you are, Alfio!’ 

The carter threw his arms round his neck. 

‘Shall you come to the cactus grove at Can- 
ziria ^ to-morrow morning, and we can talk about 
that bit of business of ours, boy.^’ 

* This property was acquired bj Mastro-don Gesualdo. 
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‘Wait for me on the high-road at sunrise, and 
we’ll go together.’ 

With these words, they exchanged the kiss of 
challenge; and Turiddu nipped the carter’s ear 
between his teeth, thus promising solemnly not to 
fail him. 

His friends had all quietly abandoned the 
sausages, and they walked with Turiddu home. 
Mother Nunzia, poor thing, sat up waiting for 
him till late every evening. 

‘Mother,’ Turiddu said to her, ‘you remember 
when I went for a soldier, you thought I should 
never come back? Now kiss me like you did then, 
because I’m going off in the morning, a long way.’ 

Before daybreak he took his clasp-knife, which 
he had hidden under the hay when he was taken 
oft' as a conscript to the army, and then he set out 
for the cactus grove at Canziria. 

‘Oh Jesu-Maria! where are you going in such 
a fury?’ whimpered Lola in dismay, as her hus- 
band was getting ready to go out. 

‘I’m not going far,’ replied Master Alfio. 
‘And better for you if I never came back.’ 

Lola, in her night-dress, kneeled praying at 
the foot of the bed, pressing to her lips the rosary 
which Fra Bernardino had brought from the 
Holy Land, and repeating all the Ave Martas 
there were to repeat. 
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‘You see, Alfio,’ Turiddu began, after he had 
walked for some distance along the road beside 
his silent companion, who had his cap pulled 
down over his eyes, ‘as true as God’s above, I 
know I’m in the wrong, and I would let myself 
be killed. But my old mother got up before I 
started out, pretending she had to see to the fowls, 
and I could tell she knew. So as sure as God’s 
above. I’m going to kill you like a dog, so the 
poor old woman shan’t have to crj' her eyes out.’ 

. ‘All right, then,’ replied Alfio, pulling off his 
sleeved waistcoat. ‘Now we shall strike hard, both 
of us.’ 

They were both good fighters with the knife. 
Alfio struck the first thrust, and Turiddu was 
quick enough to catch it on his arm. When he 
gave it back, he gave a good one, aiming at the 
groin. 

‘Ah! Turiddu. Do you really mean to kill me?’ 

‘Yes, I told you! Since I saw my old woman 
with the fowls, I can’t get her out of my eyes.’ 

_ 'Then open your eyes, then!’ Alfio shouted at 
him; ‘I’ll give you more than you asked for.’ 

And as the carter stood on guard, doubled up 
so as to keep his left hand over his wound, which 
hurt him, his elbow almost brushing the ground, 
suddenly he seized a handful of dust and threw 
it full in his enemy’s eyes. 
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‘Ah!’ screamed Turiddu, blinded. ‘I’m done!’ 

He tried to save himself by jumping desper- 
ately backwards, but Alfio caught him up with 
another stab in the stomach, and a third in the 
throat. 

‘ - and three! That’s for the house which you 
adorned for me! And now your mother can mind 
her fowls — ’ 

Turiddu reeled about for a moment or two 
here and there among the cactuses, then fell like 
a stone. The blood gurgled frothing from his 
throat, he couldn’t even gasp: Oh, Mother! 
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•k 

She -was tali, and thin; but she had the firm, vigor- 
ous bosom of a brown woman, though she was 
no longer young. Her face was pale, as though 
she had the malaria always on her, and in her 
pallor two great dark eyes, and fresh, red lips, 
that seemed to eat you. 

In the village they called her /a Lupa, because 
she had never had enough - of anything. The 
women crossed themselves when they saw her go 
by, alone like a roving she-dog, with that ranging, 
suspicious motion of a hungry wolf. She bled 
their sons and their husbands dry in a twinkling, 
with those red lips of hers, and she had merely to 
look at them with her great evil eyes, to have 
them running after her skirts, even if they’d been 
kneeling at the altar of Saint Agrippina. Fortu- 
nately, /a Lupa never entered the church, neither 
at Easter nor at Christmas, nor to hear Mass, nor 
to confess. - Fra Angiolino, of Santa Maria di 
Jesu, who had been a true servant of God, had 
lost his soul because of her. 

Mancchia, poor thing, was a good girl and a 
nice girl, and she wept in secret because she was 
la Lupa’s daughter, and nobody would take her 
in marriage, although she had her marriage-chest 

^ La Lafa means the sLe-taslf and also thi proslilutt, thl 
inticer. 
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full of linen, and her piece of fertile land in the 
sun, as good as any other girl in the village. 

Then one day la Lupa fell in love witli a hand- 
some lad who’d just come back from serving as a 
soldier, and was cutting the hay alongside her in 
the closes belonging to the law)^er: but really 
what you’d call falling in love, feeling your body 
burn under your stuff bodice, and suffering, when 
you stared into his eyes, the thirst that you suffer 
in the hot hours of June, away in the burning 
plains. But he went on mowing quietly, with his 
nose bent over his swathe, and he said to her: 
‘Why, what’s wrong with you, Mrs. Pina.?’ — In 
the immense fields, where only the grasshoppers 
crackled into flight, when the sun beat down like 
lead, la Lupa gathered armful after armful to- 
gether, tied sheaf after sheaf, without ever wear}'- 
ing, without straightening her back for a moment, 
without putting her lips to the flask, so that she 
could keep at Nanni’s heels, as he mowed and 
mowed, and asked her from time to time: ‘Why, 
what do you want, Mrs. Pina?’ 

One evening she told him, while the men were 
dozing in the stackyard, tired from the long day, 
and the dogs were howling away in the vast, dark, 
open country: ‘You! I want you! Thou’rt hand- 
some as the day, and sweet as honey to me. I 
want thee, lad!’ 
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‘Ah'. I’d rather have your daughter, who’s a 
filly,’ replied Nanni, laughing. 

La Lupa clutched her hands in her hair, and 
tore her temples, without saying a word, and 
went away, and was seen no more in the yard. 
But in October she saw Nanni again, when they 
were getting the oil out of the olives, because he 
worked next her house, and the screeching of the 
oil-press didn’t let her sleep at night. 

‘Take the sack of olives,’ she said to her daugh- 
ter, ‘and come with me.’ 

Nanni was throwing the olives under the mill- 
stone with the shovel, in the dark chamber like a 
cave, where the olives were ground and pressed, 
and he kept shouting Ohee! to the mule, so it 
shouldn’t stop. 

‘Do you want my daughter Maricchia?’ Mrs. 
Pina asked him. 

‘What are you giving your daughter Maric- 
chia?’ replied Nanni. 

‘She has what her father left, and I’ll give her 
my house into the bargain; it’s enough for me if 
you’ll leave me a corner in the kitchen, where I 
can spread myself a bit of a straw mattress to 
sleep on.’ 

‘All right! If it’s like that, we can talk about it 
at Christmas,’ said Nanni. 

Nanni was all greasy and grimy with the oil 
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and the olives set to ferment, and Maricchia 
didn’t want him at any price; but her mother 
seized her by the hair, at home in front of the fire- 
place, and said to her between her teeth: 

‘If thou doesn’t take him. I’ll lay thee .out!’ 

■k 

Ln Lufa was almost ill, and the folks were 
saying that the devil turns hermit when he gets 
old. She no longer went roving round; she no 
longer sat in the doorway, with those eyes of one 
possessed. Her son-in-law, when she fixed on him 
those eyes of hers, would start laughing, and draw 
out from his breast the bit of Madonna’s dress,^ 
to cross himself. Maricchia stayed at home nurs- 
ing the children, and her mother went to the 
fields, to work with the men, just like a man, 
weeding, hoeing, tending the cattle, pruning the 
vines, whether in the north-east wind or the east 
winds of January, or in the hot, stifling African 
wind of August, when the mules let their heads 
hang in dead weight, and the men slept face 
downwards under the wall, on the north side. 
Between vesper bell and the night-belV s sound, when 

^ When the dress of the Madonna in the church is renewed, 
the old dress is divided in tiny fragments among the parishioners; 
the fragment is sewm in a tiny heart-shaped or locket-shaped sack, 
and worn round the neck on a cord, hidden in the breast, to ward 
off evil. 
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no good woman goes roving round, Mrs. Pina was 
the only soul to be seen wandering through the 
countryside, on the ever-burning stones of the 
little roads, through the parched stubble of the 
immense fields, which lost themselves in the sul- 
try haze of the distance, far off, far off, towards 
misty Etna, where the sky weighed down upon 
the horizon, in the afternoon heat. 

‘Wake up!’ said la Liipa to Nanni, who was 
asleep in the ditch, under the dusty hedge, with 
his arms round his head. ‘Wake up! I’ve brought 
thee some wine to cool thy throat.’ 

Nanni opened his eyes wide like a disturbed 
child, half-awake, seeing her erect above him, 
pale, with her arrogant bosom, and her eyes black 
as coals, and he stretched out his hand gropingly, 
to keep her off. 

‘No! No good woman goes roving round be- 
tween vespers and night,’ sobbed Nanni, pressing 
his face down again in the dry grass of the ditch- 
bottom, away from her, clutching his hair with 
his hands. ‘Go away! Go away! Don’t you come 
into the stackyard again!’ 

She did indeed go away, la Lupa, but fastening 
up again the coils of her superb black hair, staring 
straight in front of her, as she stepped over the 
hot stubble, with eyes black as coals. 

And she came back into the stackyard time 
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and again, and Nanni no longer said anything; 
and when she was late coming, in the hour be- 
tween evensong and night, he went to the top of 
the white, deserted little road to look for her, with 
sweat on his forehead; - and afterwards, he 
clutched his hair in his hand, and repeated the 
same thing every time: ‘Go away I Go away! 
Don't you come into the stackyard again!’ 

Maricchia wept night and day; and she glared 
at her mother with eyes that burned with tears 
and jealousy; like a young she-wolf herself now, 
when she saw her coming in from the fields, 
every time silent and pallid. 

‘Vile woman!’ she said to her. ‘Vile, vile 
mother!’ 

‘Be quiet!’ 

‘Thief! Thief that you are!’ 

‘Be quiet!’ 

‘I’ll go to the Sergeant, I will.’ 

‘Then gol’ 

And she did go, finally, with her child in her 
arms, went fearless and without shedding a tear, 
like a madwoman, because now she also was in 
love with that husband of hers, whom they’d 
forced her to accept, greasy and grimy from the 
olives set to ferment. 

The Sergeant v/ent for Nanni, and threatened 
him with gaol and the gallows. Nanni began to 
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3ob and to tear his hair; he denied nothing, he 
didn’t try to excuse himself. - ‘It’s the temp- 
tation,’ he said. ‘It’s the temptation of hell!’ and 
he threw himself at the feet of the Sergeant, 
begging to be sent to gaol. 

‘For pity’s sake. Sergeant, get me out of this 
hell! Have me hung, or send me to prison; but 
don’t let me see her again, never, never!’ 

‘No!’ replied la Lupa to the Sergeant. ‘I kept 
myself a corner in the kitchen, to sleep in, when I 
gave her my house for her dowry. The house is 
mine. I won’t be turned out.’ 

A little while later, Nanni got a kick in the 
chest from a mule, and was likely to die; but the 
parish priest wouldn’t bring the Host to him, 
unless la Lupa left the house. La Lupa departed, 
and then her son-in-law could prepare himself to 
depart also, like a good Christian; he confessed, 
and took the communion with such evident signs 
of repentance and contrition that all the neigh- 
bours and the busybodies wept round the bed of 
the dying man. 

And better for him if he had died that time, 
before the devil came back to tempt him and to 
get a grip on his body and his soul, when he was 
well. 

‘Leave me alone!’ he said to la Lupa. ‘For 
God’s sake, leave me in peace! I’ve been face to 
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face with death. Poor Maricchia is only driven 
wild. Now all the place knows about it. If I 
never see you again, it’s better for you and for me.’ 

And he would have liked to tear his eyes out 
so as not to see again those eyes of la Lupa, which, 
when they fixed themselves upon his, made him 
lose both body and soul. He didn’t know what 
to do, to get free from the spell she put on him. 
He paid for Masses for the souls in Purgatory, 
and he went for help to the priest and to the 
Sergeant. At Easter he went to confession, and 
he publicly performed the penance of crawling on 
his belly and licking the stones of the sacred 
threshold before the church for a length of six 
feet. N 

After that, when la Lupa c&me back to tempt 
him: 

‘Hark here!’ he said. ‘Don’t you come again 
into the stackyard; because if you keep on coming 
after me, as sure as God’s above I’ll kill you. 

‘Kill me, then,’ replied la Lupa. ‘It doesn’t 
matter to me; I’m not going to live without 
thee.’ 

He, when he perceived her in the distance, 
amid the fields of green young wheat, he left off 
hoeing the vines, and went to take the axe from 
the elm-tree. La Lupa saw him advancing to- 
wards her, pale and wild-eyed, with the axe glitter- 
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ing in the sun, but she did not hesitate in her step, 
nor lovrer her eyes, but kept on her way to meet 
him, with her hands full of red poppies, and con- 
suming him with her black eyes. 

‘Ah! Curse your soul!' stammered Nanni. 
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Once, when the train was passing near Aci- 
Trezza/ and you were looking out of the carriage 
window, you exclaimed: ‘I’d like to stay a month 
here!’ 

We came back, and we stayed, not a month, 
but forty-eight hours; the natives, who stared at 
your huge trunks in such astonishment, must have 
thought you were going to stay a year or two. On 
the morning of the third day, tired of seeing the 
same eternal green and blue, and of counting the 
carts that went down the road, you were at the 
station again, impatiently fidgeting with the 
chain of your scent-bottle, as you stretched your 
neck looking for a train which seemed as if it 
never would appear. 

In those forty-eight hours we did everything 
there is to be done in Aci-Trezza: we walked in 
the dust of the road, and we clambered on the 
rocks; under pretext of learning to row, you made 
blisters on your hands beneath your gloves, and 
they had to be kissed; we passed a most romantic 
night on the sea, throwing out the nets chiefly 

^ Aci-Trezza is a fishing village on the Sicilian coast north of 
Catania. Here Verga laid the scene of his first big Sicilian novel; 
I Malavoglia, for which this ‘caprice’ is a kind of sketch. Other 
stories in this volume are set in southern Sicily, at Vizziiu, where 
theVerga family owned land; and where Mastro-don Gesualdo is set. 
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in order to do something that would seem to the 
boatmen worth the risk of getting rheumatism; 
and dawn surprised us at the top of the tall lonely 
rock in the sea, a pallid, modest dawn which I 
can still see when I close my eyes, hollowed with 
wide violet grooves on a sea of heavy green ; caught 
like a caress on that cluster of mean houses which 
slept as if curled up in sleep on the shore; and on 
top of the rock, on the transparent depths of the 
sky, your little figure was sharply printed, with the 
cunning lines your dressmaker gave it, and the 
fine and elegant profile which was your own. - 
You wore a grey dress which seemed made on 
purpose to tone with the colours of the dawn.- 
A beautiful picture, indeed! and one could tell 
you knew it yourself, from the way you posed 
yourself inside your shawl, and smiled with wide, 
heavy, tired eyes at the strange spectacle, and at 
the double strangeness of finding yourself pre- 
sent at it. What thoughts came into your little 
head while you watched the rising sun? Perhaps 
you were asking him, in what other hemisphere 
he would find you, within a month? But all you 
said, ingenuously, was: ‘I don’t understand how 
anyone can live here all their life.’ 

Yet, you see, it’s easier than it seems. You’ve 
not got to have an income of four thousand pounds 
a year, in the first place; and, to make up for that, 
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you’ve got to feel your share of the hardships and 
misery that exist between those huge rocks set 
in the depths of blue, which made you clap your 
hands with admiration. That’s all it needs for 
those poor devils who dozed while they waited 
for us in the boat, to find, in their tumble-down, 
picturesque houses which from the distance looked 
to you sea-sick, like everything else, all that you 
go to so much trouble to seek, in Paris, in Nice, in 
Naples. 

It's a curious thing; but perhaps it is just as 
well it should be so -for you, and for all the 
others like you. That heap of wretched houses is 
inhabited by fishermen, ‘sea-folk,’ they say, as 
others say ‘gentlefolk’ : men whose skin is harder 
than the bread they eat, when they’ve got any to 
eat, for the sea is not always kind, as it was when 
it kissed your gloves. . . . On its black days, 
when it fumes and growls, all you can do is to 
stand on the beach and look at it, with your arms 
folded, or to lie stretched out on your stomach, 
which perhaps is better when you’ve had no din- 
ner; those days when there’s a crowd round the 
door of the inn, but very few pennies ring on the 
zinc of the bar; and the children who swarm in 
the village, as if want were a good fertilizer, screech 
and squabble as though the devil was in them. 

From time to time, typhoid, cholera, bad sea- 
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sons, storms come and sweep away a good deal 
of the bunch who, you would think, wotild ask 
nothing better than to be swept away, and to 
disappear; nevertheless, they multiply again in 
the same place, always; it would be hard to say 
how, or wliy. - 

Did you ever chance, after an autumn rain, to 
upset an army of ants as you were thoughtlessly 
tracing the name of your last partner at the dance 
on the sand of the avenue? One or two of the 
poor little creatures would remain stuck to the 
ferrule of your umbrella, twisting in the last gasp; 
but all the others, after five minutes of panic and 
helter-skelter, would have gone back to clutch 
desperately agmn at their litde brown heap. 

You would never go back, it is true; neither 
should I; but to understand such persistency, 
which has its heroic aspect also, one has to make 
oneself tiny, tiny, close the whole horizon be- 
tween two clods, and look through the micro- 
scope at the little things that make little hearts 
beat. Would you like to have a look too, through 
this lens? — you who watch life through the 
wrong end of the telescope? The spectacle will 
seem strange to you, but perhaps it v/ill amuse 
you. 

W'e have been most intimate, you and I, do 
you remember." and you once asked me to dedicate 
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some work of mine to you. But why.? A qiioi bo7i? 
as you say. What can anything I write matter to 
the people who know you.? and to those who 
don’t know you, what do you matter.? 

For all that, I was reminded of your caprice 
the other day when I saw again that poor woman 
whom you used to give money to under pretext of 
buying her oranges that were set in a row on the 
little bench outside the door. Now the little 
bench has gone, they have cut down the medlar 
tree in the courtyard, and the house has a 
new window. Only the woman herself has not 
changed, she has merely moved a little further 
along, and squatted on the heap of stones that 
barricades the old ‘station’ of the national guards, 
to stretch out her hand from there lo the passing 
carters. And I, strolling round with my cigar in 
my mouth, remembered that even she, poor as 
she is, had seen you go by all white and proud. 

Don’t be angry that I should be reminded of 
you in such a way and in such a connection. Be- 
sides the pleasant memories you have left me, 
there are a hundred others, vague, confused, dis- 
cordant, gathered here and there, one no longer 
knows where. Perhaps some of them are mem- 
ories of dreams dreamed open-eyed; and in the 
muddle which they made in my mind, while I 
was going down that mean little street where so 
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many pleasant and painful things have happened, 
the scrap of a shawl of that chilly, miserable 
woman squatting there, cast a gloom over me, 
I couldn’t tell you, and made me think of you, 
you, surfeited with everything, even with the 
homage which the fashionable newspapers lay at 
your feet, often quoting you at the head of the 
society columns - tired, by now, also of the whim- 
sical desire to see your name on the pages of 
a book. 

By the time I write the book, probably you’ll 
have forgotten all about your whim. All the same, 
the memories I send you, though foreign to you 
in every sense, you who are intoxicated with 
flowers and feasts, will come to you like a delicious 
fresh breeze, into the hot nights of your eternal 
carnival. On that day when you come back here, 
if ever you do come back, and we sit side by side 
again, kicking the stones with our feet and fancies 
with our minds, perhaps we shall talk of other 
intoxications which life holds elsewhere. 

You may imagine, if you will, that my thoughts 
dwell so persistently on that out-of-the-way corner 
of the world just because you have set foot in it — 
or so that I can get the glitter out of my eyes, 
which follows you everywhere, glitter of jewels or 
of fevers; — or because I have sought you in vain 
in all the places which fashion makes pleasant. 
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See then how you always occupy the first place, 
here as at the theatre! 

Do you remember, too, that old man who held 
the tiller of our boat? You owe him so much 
tribute, he prevented you ten times at least from 
wetting your beautiful blue stockings. Now he is 
dead, away there in the city hospital, poor devil, 
in a great white ward, betw'een white sheets, chew- 
ing white bread, served by the white hands of the 
Sisters of Mercy, who had no other fault but that 
of not being able to understand the petty woes 
which the poor old fellow mumbled in his semi- 
barbarous dialect. 

But if he’d been allowed to want anything, he 
would have wished to die in that corner by the 
fire, where his couch had stood for so many years, 
‘under his own roof’; so much so that when they 
carried him away he cried with a whimpering 
noise, as old people do. He had lived all his life 
between those four walls, facing that beautiful 
and treacherous sea with which he had to fight 
every day to get his living out of it, without leaving 
it his bones ; nevertheless, in those moments when 
he was quietly enjoying his own spell^ of sunshine, 
squatted on the boat’s stretcher, with his ^^ms 
round his knees, he wouldn’t have turned his 
head to look at you, and you could seek in vain, 
in those absent eyes of his, for even the proudest 
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reflection of your beauty; not like when so many 
haughty heads bow to make way for you, in the 
glittering salons, and you see yourself mirrored in 
the envious eyes of your best women-friends. 

Life is rich, as you see, in its inexhaustible 
variety; and you can enjoy without a qualm that 
portion of wealth which has fallen to you, do as 
you like with it. That girl, for example, who was 
peeping behind the pots of sweet basil, when the 
rustling of your skirts made a revolution down 
the mean little street, if she chanced to see another 
well-known face at the window opposite she would 
smile as if she too were dressed in silk. Who 
knows what poor little joys she was dreaming of 
as she leaned at that window-sill behind the sweet- 
scented basil, her eyes intent upon the house oppo- 
site, with its trailing vine.? And the smile in her 
eyes would not have died out in bitter tears, away 
there in the big town far from the stones which 
knew her and had seen her born, if her grand- 
father had not died in the hospital, and her father 
had not been drowned, and all her family scattered 
by a gust of wind which had come down on them - 
a cruel gust of wind, which had carried away one 
of her brothers even to the prisons of Pantelleria ^ : 
‘in trouble,’ as they say down there. 

Those that died were better off ; one of them at 
^ Pantelleria is a small island to which convicts are sent. 
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sea at Lissa, in the war; he was the biggest, the 
one who seemed to you a David in bronze, stand- 
ing erect with his harpoon in his fist, rudely lit 
up by the flame of the torch. Big and strong as he 
was, even he flushed red in the face, if you fixed 
your burning eyes on him; all the same, he died 
like a good sailor, on the spar of the forestay, fast 
to the shrouds, lifting his cap high and saluting 
the flag for the last time, with his wild, male, 
islander’s shout. The other one, the man who 
was afraid to touch your foot, that day on the islet, 
when he had to free you from the cord of the 
rabbit-snare which you had got yourself tangled 
up in, like the careless creature you are, he was 
lost on a black winter night, alone, among the 
huge waves, when between his boat and the shore 
on which his folk were looking for him, running 
back and forth like mad people, there were seventy 
miles of darkness and of storm. You would never 
have imagined that the man who let himself be 
intimidated by the masterpiece of your shoe- 
maker, would have been capable of fighting his 
death with such desperate and sombre courage. 

Better olF are those that are dead, and don’t 
have to eat ‘the King’s bread,’ like that poor 
fellow kept there on Pantelleria, or that other 
bread which the sister eats, and who don’t have 
to go around like the woman with the oranges, 
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living on what God sends; which is little enough, 
at Aci-Trezza. The dead, anyhow, want for 
nothing! As the landlady’s son said, the last 
time he went to the hospital to ask about the old 
man, and to take him covertly a few of those 
stuffed snails which arc so good to suck when 
you haven’t any teeth, and he found the bed 
empty, with the blankets smooth and straight, 
and he slyly contrived to get out into the court- 
yard and take his stand outside a door stuck all 
over with rags of paper notices, where he could 
peep through the keyhole into a great empty 
place, cold and sonorous even in summer, and see 
the end. of a long marble table, over which was 
thrown a sheet, heavy and rigid. And saying to 
himself that those in there didn’t want for any- 
thing, he began to suck the snails one by one, to 
pass the time away, for they were no use to any- 
body now. You, pressing your blue-fox muff to 
your breast, you will be glad to remember that 
you gave the poor old man five pounds. 

Now there are left behind those little, raga- 
muffins who escorted you like jackals and set 
siege to the oranges; they are left to buzz round 
the beggar-woman, pulling and feeling in her 
skirte as if she must have bread in her pockets, 
picking up cabbage-stalks, orange-peel, cigar- 
stumps, all those things which are thrown away 
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but which still must have some value or other, 
since there are always poor people who live on 
them; even live on them so well that those sturdy, 
hungry beggar-brats will grow up in the mud 
and dust of die street, till they are big and strong 
as their father and their grandfather, and they will 
people Aci-Trezza with more beggar-brats, who 
will joyfully hang on to life as long as they can, 
like their old grandfather, without wanting more 
than to h*ang on; and if they would like to do 
anything different from what he did, it would be 
to close their eyes there where they opened them, 
in the hands of the village doctor who comes 
every day on his donkey, like Jesus, to help the 
good people who are going. 

‘After all, the ideal of the oyster!’ you will 
say. 

Exactly the ideal of the oyster; and we have no 
other reason for finding it ridiculous than that 
we didn’t happen to be born oysters ourselves. 
On the other hand, the tenacious attachment of 
those .poor people to the rock on which fortune 
has left them, while sowing princes here and duch- 
esses there, this courageous resignation to a life 
of hardship, this religion of the family, which 
reflects on to the occupation followed, on to the 
house, and on to the stones which surround it, 
seem to me — perhaps for a quarter of an hour — 
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most scrioxis and most worthy of respect. _ It 
seems to me that the restlessness of a wandering 
mind would soothe itself to sleep gratefully in 
the peace of those meek, simple feelings which 
go on from generation to generation calm and 
unchanged. - It seems to me I might see you pass 
by, at the quick trot of your horses, to the jing- 
ling of their harness, .and I might salute you 
quietly. 

Perhaps because I have tried too h5.rd to see 
my way amid the turmoil which surrounds you 
and follows you, I now fancj- I can read a fat.il 
necessity- in the tenacious aficctions of the weak, 
in the instinct which small things have to cling 
together in order to resist the tempests of life, 
and so I have tried to decipher the modest and 
obscure drama which must have thrown into con- 
fusion the plebeian actors whom we knew to- 
gether. A drama which perhaps I will one day 
relate to you, and whose whole point seems to me 
to lie in this: - that when one of those little beings, 
cither more weak, or more incautious, or more 
egoistic than the others, tries to detach himself 
from the group, in order to follow the allure of 
the unknown, or out of desire to better himself, 
or out of curiositj* to know the world, then the 
world of sharks, such as it is, swallows him, and 
his kin along with him. And from this point of 
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JELI THE HERDSMAN 

* 

Jeu, the boy -who herded the horses, was thirteen 
years old when he first knew Don Alfonso, the 
young squire; but he was so little, he didn’t come 
up to the belly of Whitey, the old mare who car- 
ried the bell of the herd. He was always to be seen 
about the countryside, on the hills or in the plain, 
wherever his creatures were at pasture, standing 
erect and motionless on some bank, or squatting 
on a big stone. His friend Don Alfonso, while 
he was in the country at holiday-time, came to 
join him every mortal day that dawned at Tebidi, 
and shared with him his bit of chocolate, and the 
barley bread of the herd-boy, and the fruit they 
stole in the neighbourhood. At first Jeli called 
the young squire Excellency, as they do in Sicily, 
but after the two of them had had a real good scrap, 
and had fought it out, their friendship was solidly 
established. Jeli taught his friend how to climb 
right up to the magpies’ nests, at the top of the 
walnut trees taller than the belfry at Licodia, and 
how to hit a sparrow in flight, with a stone, and 
how to mount in one leap on to the bare back of 
his half-wild horses, seizing by the mane the first 
one that came galloping along, without letting 
yourself be frightened by the angry neighings of 
the unbroken colts, or by their wild rearing. Ah ! 
the splendid scampers over the mown fields, with 
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mnnc filing sn the wind! the iovdy d.-vys of April, 
when the wind piled wa\TS in the green gr.is';, 
and the marc? neighed in the pasture; the beauti- 
ful noons of summer, in which the countryside, 
gone pallid, was all silent, under the dim sky, and 
the grasshoppers crackled hetaveen the clods as if 
the stubble were bursting into ftre; the lovely 
sky of winter between bare almond boughs, which 
shuddered in the north-cast wirtd, and the stonv 
lane that rang frozen under the hoofs of the 
horses, and the larks which sang on high, in the 
warmth, amid the blue! the line summer evenings 
which rose up slowly, slowly, like mist; the scent 
of the hay in which you buried j'our elbows, and 
the melancholy hunin)ing of the insects of even- 
ing. and those two siotcs of Jcli’s pipe, always 
the same.' Yoc/l yoo! yoa! mnkina: you thstik of 
far*o,^ things, of the Feast of St. John, of Christ- 
mas night, of the ringing of bells .at dawn, of all 
those wonderful tilings gone by, which seem sad, 
so far off, making you look up into the sky, with 
your eves wet, so that all the stars kindling above 
seemed to be raining down on your heart, .and 
swamping it. 

Jell, for his parr, didn't suffer from this melan- 
choly; he sat scpiatting on the bank, with his 
cheeks puffed out, absolutely intent on piaving 
yoo! yoo! yoo! Then he gathered the herd to- 
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gether again with a wild yelling and flinging of 
stones, and drove them into the stabling-place, 
away there beyond the Hill of the Cross. 

Panting, he ran up the steep slope, across the 
valley, and shouted sometimes to his friend Alfon- 
so: ‘Call the dog! Hi! call the dog!’ -or else: 
‘Throw me a good stone at the bay, he’s playing 
the lord, and dawdling as slow as he can, taking 
his time over cveiy' bush in the valley!’ - or else: 
‘To-morrow morning bring me a good thick 
needle, one of those from Mrs. Lia.’ 

For he could do anything he liked with a 
needle, and he had a little hoard of rags in his 
canvas sack, to patch up his breeches or his 
jacket-sleeves when necessary; also he could 
weave braids and cords of horse-hair, and he 
washed his own handkerchief, that he wore round 
his neck when it was cold, washed it with the 
chalky earth from the valicy-bed. Altogether, 
provided he had his own sack over his shoulder, 
he stood in need of nobody, whether he was away 
in the woods of Resecone, or lost in the depths of 
the plain of Caltagirone. Mrs. Lia would say: 
‘You see Jeli the herd-boy? he’s always been 
alone in the land, as if his own mares had foaled 
him, and that’s why he’s so handy, and can cross 
himself with both hands.’ 

As a matter of fact, Jeli really had need of no- 
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body, )'ct all the hands at the farmstead * v.-ould 
willingly do anything for him, for he was an 
obliging lad, and there %vas always something to 
be got from him. Mrs. Lia cooked his bread for 
him, out of neighbourly love, and he paid her 
back with pretty little wicker baskets, in which 
she could put her eggs, or with cane winders, for 
her spinning, and other bits of things. -• ‘We’re 
like his own horses,’ said Mrs. Lia, ‘that $c.''atch 
one another's necks.' 

.At Tebidi they had all known him from n 
child, from (he time when you couldn’t see him, 
among the horses’ tails, as the creatures were 
feeding on the Litterman’s Pastures; and he had 
grown up. as you may say, under their eyes, 
although nobody ever noticed him, and he was 
always gone, straying here and there wlt’n his herd. 
‘Heaven had sent him like rain, and earth had 
taken him up,’ as the proverb says; he really w'as 
one of those who have neither parents nor home. 
His mother was in service at Vizzint, and only 
saw- him once a ye.ar, when he went with the colts 

> .K fcUcii:, nr firm'tcaJ. in Sicily, i? usually n p'wrish house 
with yfcat Isarnt anti corn-chamlvcr* and wine-press .a 
establishment, but not a home. The ow.ncr do« not lis e there. 
The place it run by ti/attcf, a factor, who supcrviicf the work 
of the land, .and s fctiznaa, or factorest, oftett not cssnncctcd 
with the factor, avho has .all the leys .and the domestic charjte of 
all the hands. 
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to the fair on St. John’s Day, and the day she died, 
they sent to fetch him, one Saturday evening, and 
on the Monday Jeli came back to his horses, so 
that the peasant who had taken his place with the 
herd didn’t even lose his day’s work on the fields; 
but the poor lad had come back so upset, that at 
times he let the colts get into the wheat. - 'Hey 
there, Jeli!’ Farmer Agrippino yelled at him 
from the yard; 'do you want to try a dance with 
the horse-whip.?’ - Jeli set off running after the 
scattered colts, and drove them little by little 
towards the hill; but always in front of his eyes 
he saw his mother, with her face tied up in a white 
handkerchief, never to speak to him again. 

His father herded the cows at Ragoleti, beyond 
Licodia, ‘where the malaria was so thick you 
could mow it,' as the peasants of the neighbour- 
hood said; but m malaria courvtry the pasture is 
good, and cows don’t take the fever. Jeli therefore 
remained out with his herd all the year round, 
either at Don Ferrando, or in the Commenda 
closes, or in the Jacitano valley, and the huntsmen 
or the wa)'farers who took the by-tracks could 
always catch sight of him, somewhere or other, 
like a dog with no master. He didn’t mind, for 
he was used to be with his horses, that fed in front 
of him moving on step by step, snatching at the 
clover, and with the birds that swept round him 
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in flocks, all the while the sun was making its 
slow journey through tire day, so slowly, till the 
shadows grew long, and then disappeared; he had 
time to watch the clouds pile up little by little, 
and to imagine mountains and valleys; he knew 
how the wind blows when it is going to snow. 
Everything had its own look and its own meaning, 
and there was always something to sec and some- 
thing to hear, all the hours of the day. And so 
towards evening, when the herd-boy sat down to 
play on his pipe of elderwood, the black mare 
drew near, carelessly chewing her clover, and 
then stood still to look at him, with her big, pen- 
sive eyes. 

Where he did feel a little melancholy was in the 
sandy wastes of Passanitello, where never a bush 
nor shrub rises up, and in the hot months never 
a bird flies past. The horses gathered together in 
a ring, with their heads dropped, to make a shadow 
for one another, and in the long days of the sum- 
mer threshing-time that great silent light rained 
down changeless and stifling for sixteen hours. 

However, where the feed was plenty and the 
horses liked to linger, the boy busied himself with 
some little tiling or other; he made cane cages for 
grasshoppers, and pipes with carving on them, 
and rush baskets; he could rig up a bit of a shelter 
with four branches, when the north-wind drove 
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long files of ravens down the valley, or when the 
cicalas rubbed their wings in the sun which 
burned the stubble; he roasted acorns from the 
oak-wood in the embers of sumach twigs, and 
fancied he was eating roast chestnuts, or over the 
same fire he toasted his big slices of bread, when 
the mould began to grow hairy on it, since when 
he was at Passanitello in the winter the roads were 
so bad that sometimes a fortnight would go by 
without his seeing a living soul on the waste. 

Don Alfonso, whose parents kept him in cot- 
ton-v/ool, envied his friend Jeli the canvas sack 
in which he had all his possessions, his bread, his 
onions, his little flask of wine, the kerchief for the 
cold, the store of rags for mending, with the thick 
needles and the thread, the tin box with the flint 
and tinder; he envied him, moreover, the superb 
speckled mare, flea-bitten roan as they’re called, 
the creature with a tuft of hair erect on her fore- 
head,_ and with wicked eyes, who swelled out her 
nostrils like a surly mastiff when anyone wanted 
to mount her. But she let Jeli ride her and scratch 
her ears, which she wouldn’t let anybody else 
touch, and she went sniffing round him, to hear 
what he had to say. -‘Don’t meddle with the 
speckled roan,’ Jeli recommended him; ‘she’s not 
wicked, but she doesn’t know you.’ 

After Scordu the Bucchierese had taken away 
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the Calabrian mare which he’d bought at St. 
John’s fair, with the agreement tliat she was to 
stay with the herd till grape-han^est, the dark-bay 
colt, being left an orphan, wouldn’t be pacified, 
but went scouring away to the tops of the hills, 
with long lamentable neighings, his chin lifted to 
the wind. Jeli ran after him, calling him with loud 
cries, and the colt stopped to listen, his neck tense 
and his ears uneasy, lashing his flanks with his 
tail. — ‘It’s because they’ve taken his mother 
away, and he doesn’t know what to do with him- 
self,’ observed the herd-boy. ‘Now I shall have 
to keep my eye on him, for he’s capable of falling 
over the precipice. Like me, when my mother 
died and left me, I couldn’t see where I was go- 
ing.’ 

Then, after the colt had begun to sniff at tlie 
clover, and to take a mouthful in spite of himself; 
‘You see! bit by bit he begins to forget it alH’ 

‘ — But he will be sold just the same! Horses 
are made to be sold; like lambs are born for the 
butcher, and clouds bring rain. Only the birds 
have nothing to do but sing and fly around all day 
long.’ 

His ideas did not come to him clear and in 
order, one after the other, for he’d rarely had any- 
one to talk to, and for that reason he was in no 
hurry to root out and disentangle what was in his 
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mind, but was used to let it all lie till it budded 
and peeped forth little by little, like the buds of 
the trees under the sun. — ‘Even the birds,’ he 
added, ‘have to find their own food, and when 
there’s snow on the ground, they die.’ 

Then he thought for a while. — ‘You are like 
the birds; only when winter comes, you can stay 
by the fire without bothering.’ 

Don Alfonso, however, replied that he too had 
to go to school, to learn. Then Jeli opened his 
eyes wide, and listened with all his ears if the 
young squire began to read, watching the book 
and the youth suspiciously, and motionlessly 
listening, with that slight blinking of the eyelids 
which indicates intensity of attention in those 
creatures which come nearest to man. He liked 
poetry, that caressed his ears with the harmony 
of an incomprehensible song, and sometimes he 
knotted his brows and sharpened his chin, and it 
seemed as if a great working was going on in his 
inside; then he nodded his head, yes, yes, smiling 
a knowing smile, and scratching his head. But 
when the young squire would begin to write, to 
show what he could do, Jeli would have stood for 
days to watch him, and all at once he shot a sus- 
picious glance. He couldn’t persuade himself 
that you could repeat on paper those words he had 
said, or that Don Alfonso had said, and even 
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those things which he had never let out of his 
mouth, so he ended up with smiling that knowing 
smile. 

Every new idea that tapped at his head, to 
enter, roused his suspicions, and it seemed as if 
he sniffed at it with the savage mistrust of his 
speckled roan. However, he showed no surprise 
at anything in die world; you could have told 
him that in town horses rode in carriages, and 
he would have remained imperturbable, with that 
mask of oriental indifference which is the dignity 
of the Sicilian peasant. It seemed as if he en- 
trenched himself in his own ignorance, as if it 
were the strength of poverty. Every time he was 
short of an argument he repeated: ‘Nay, I know 
nothing about it. I’m poor, I am’ -with that 
obstinate smile which wanted to be crafty. 

He had asked his friend Alfonso to write the 
name of Mara on a bit of paper he had found, 
heaven knows where, for he picked up everything 
he saw on the ground, and he had put it with his 
bunch of rags. One day, after having been silent 
for a time, looking absorbedly here and there, he 
said to his friend in utmost seriousness: 

‘I’ve got a sweetheart.’ 

Alfonso, although he knew how to read, 
opened his eyes wider. 

■yes!’ repeated Jeli. ‘Mara, the daughter of 
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Fanner Agrippino who was here; and now he’s at 
Marineo, that great building on the plain, which 
you can see from the Litterman’s Pastures, up 
there.’ 

‘So you’re going to get married, are you.^’ 

‘Yes, when I’m big, and I get four pounds a 
year wages. Mara doesn’t know yet.’ 

‘Why haven’t you told her.?’ 

Jeli shook his head, and fell into a muse. Then 
he turned out his roll of rags and unfolded the 
paper which his friend had written for him. 

‘It’s right, though, that it says Mara; Don 
Gesualdo the field-overseer read it, and so did 
Brother Cola the Franciscan, when he came down 
to get some beans.’ 

‘Anybody who knows how to read,’ he observed 
later, ‘is like one who keeps words in his flint-and- 
steel box, and can carry them round in his pocket, 
and even send them where he wants to.’ 

‘But now, what are you going to do with that 
bit of paper, you who don’t know how to read?’ 
Don Alfonso asked him. 

Jeli shrugged his shoulders, but continued to 
fold his written leaflet carefully in his roll of rags. 

He had known Mara since she was a baby, and 
they had begun by fighting with one another as 
hard as they could, one day when they had met 
down the valley, picking blackberries in the bram- 
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ble hedges. The girl, who knew she was ‘in her 
own rights,' had seized Jeli by tlie collar, as if he 
were a thief. For a while they pummelled one 
another on the back, one for you and one for me, 
like the cooper on the rings of the barrel, but 
when they were tired they began to calm down 
gradually, though still holding each other by the 
hair. 

‘What’s your name?’ Mara asked him. 

And as Jeli, still the wilder of the two, didn’t 
say who he was; 

‘I am Mara, daughter of Farmer Agrippino, 
who works all these fields here.’ 

Then Jeli gave it up entirely, and the little girl 
began to pick up again the blackberries which 
she had dropped in the fight, peeping from time 
to time at her adversary, out of curiosity. 

‘On the other side the bridge, in the garden 
hedges,' added the little girl, ‘there’s lots of big 
blackberries, and only the hens eat them.’ 

Jeli meanwhile was withdrawing silently and 
softly, and Mara, after she had followed him with 
her eyes as far as she could in the oak-grove, 
turned and took to her heels also, towards the 
house'. 

But from that day onwards they began to be 
familiar with one another. Mara would go and 
sit on the parapet of the little bridge, to spin her 
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tow, and Jcli gradually, little by little urged the 
herd towards the sides of the Bandit’s Hill. At 
first he kept away from her, ranging around, look- 
ing at her from the distance with furtive looits, 
then little by little he drew near, with the cautious 
approach of a dog which is used to having stones 
hurled at it. When at last they were near to one 
another, they remained long hours without saying 
a word, Jcli observing attentively the intricate 
work of the stockings which her mother had put 
round Mara’s neck, or she watching him cut fine 
T-igzags on an almond-stick. Then they departed 
one in this direction, the other in that, without 
saying a word, and the little girl, the moment she 
came in sight of the house, started to run, making 
her petticoats fly up over her little red legs. 

When the prickly pears were ripe, however, 
they penetrated into the depths of the cactus 
grove, and there they st.aycd the livelong day, 
peeling the cactus fruit. They wandered together 
under the centur^'-old aval nut trees, and Jcli beat 
down so many walnuts that they fell like hail; and 
the little girl ran here and there with shouts of 
delight, gathering up more than she could carry; 
and then she made off, silently and softly, holding 
the two corners of her apron stretched out, and 
waddling like a little old woman. 

During the winter Mara did not dare to put 
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her nose out of doors, for the hard cold. Some- 
times, towards evening, you would see the smoke 
of the little fires of sumach wood which Jeli lit 
for himself on the Litterman’s Pastures, or on the 
Hill of Macca, so that he shouldn’t freeze stiff, 
like those tits which morning found behind a 
stone, or in the shelter of a furrow. Even the 
horses were glad to wave their tails a bit round 
the fire, and pressed up close to one another, to 
keep warmer. 

But. with March the larks came back to the 
pasture, the sparrows to the roof, and nests and 
leaves to the hedges. Mara started going for 
walks again with Jeli, in the new grass, among the 
flowering blackthorn bushes, under the trees 
which still were bare but which were beginning to 
dot themselves with green. Jeli penetrated into 
the thorn-brake like a bloodhound, to find the 
thrushes’ nests, and the birds looked at him in 
dismay, with their peppercorn eyes; tire two chil- 
dren often carried in the bosom of their shirts 
little rabbits that had only just come out into the 
world, and were almost naked, but which had 
already the long, uneasy ears. They scoured the 
fields, following the bunch of horses, and passed 
into the mown places, behind the men with the 
scythes, keeping pace step by step with the 
horses, pausing every time a mare stopped to 
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snatch a mouthful of grass. At evening, back 
again at the little bridge, they separated in oppo- 
site directions, V7ithout a word of farewell. 

So they passed the summer. Meanwhile the 
sun began to draw behind the Hill of the Cross, 
and the robins flew after him towards the moun- 
tains, as twilight came on, following him in the 
cactus grove. The grasshoppers and the cicalas 
were heard no more, and in that hour a great 
sadness spread through the air. 

It was at this time that Jeli’s father, the cow- 
herd, appeared at Jeli’s tumble-down hut. He 
had got the malaria at Ragoleti, and couldn’t even 
sit up on the ass that had brought him. Jeli lit 
the fire, as quick as he could, and ran to 'the 
houses’ to get a few eggs. ‘Better spread a bit of 
bedding by the fire,’ his father said to him. ‘I 
feel the fever coming back on me,’ 

The attacks of fever were so violent that Master 
Menu, buried under his great cloak, the woollen 
saddle-bags, and Jeli’s sack, trembled like the 
leaves in November, in front of that grand blaze 
of brushwood which showed his face as deathly- 
white as a dead man’s. The peasants from the 
farmstead came to ask him: ‘How do you feel, 
neighbour Menu.?’ The poor fellow only gave a 
thin whine, like a sucking pup, in answer. - ‘It’s 
the sort of malaria as kills you better than if you 
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were shot,’ said his friends, as they warmed their 
hands at the fire. 

They actually sent for the doctor, but it was 
money thrown away, for the illness was so familiar 
and obvious that even a child would have known 
how to cure it, and if die fevers hadn’t been the 
sort that kill you anyhow, with the usual sulphate 
it would have been better in no time. Master 
Menu spent the eyes out of his head, buying 
sulphate, but he might as well have thrown it 
down the well. - ‘Take a good tea of eccalibhiso, 
which won’t cost you anything,’ suggested Farmer 
Agrippino, ‘and if it doesn’t do you any good, 
at least you won’t ruin yourself spending your 
money.’ So he took the eucalyptus tea also, but 
the fever came back just the same, and even 
worse. 

Jeli helped his parent as best he could. Every 
morning, before he went off with the colts, he left 
him the tea ready in the jug, the bundle of brush- 
wood by the hearth, eggs in the hot ashes, and 
every evening he came home early, with more 
wood for the night, and the little flask of wine, 
and some bit of mutton which he’d even scoured 
as far as Licodia to get. The poor lad did every- 
thing carefully, like a good housewife, and his 
father, watching with tired eyes the boy’s activi- 
ties about the one room of the hut, smiled from 
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time to time, thinking the lad would be able to 
look after himself, when he was left with no one. 

On the days when the fever abated for an hour 
or so, Master Menu got up, reeling, his face tied 
up tight in a kerchief and sat in the doorway to 
wait for Jeli, while the sun was still hot. As Jeli 
let drop the bundle of faggots by the door, and 
went to set the eggs and the little flask on the table, 
his father said to him: - 'Put the eccalibbiso on to 
boil for to-night’ - or else: ‘Remember that Aunt 
Agatha has got your mother’s gold,^ and is keeping 
it for you, when I am gone.’ Jeli nodded assent. 

‘It’s no good!’ Farmer Agrippino repeated 
every time he came to see how Master Menu was 
getting on with the fever. ‘Your blood is full of 
pest.’ 

Master Menu listened without blinking, his 
face whiter than his stocking-cap. 

After a while he got up no more. Jeli cried 
when he wasn’t strong enough to help his father 
turn over in bed; and gradually Master Menu 
was so that he didn’t even speak any more. The 
last words he said to his son were: 

* The gold ear-rings and such jewellery as a woman brought 
with her for her dowry, and which the husband bought for her 
also, from time to time, in those days when there were no savings 
banhs, and the peasants stored their money in the woman’s 
‘gold,’ the jewellery. 
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‘When I’m dead you must go to him who owns 
the cows at Ragoleti, and make him give you the 
three guineas and the twelve bushels of wheat 
which is due from May to now.’ 

‘No,’ replied Jeli, ‘It is only two guineas and a 
quarter, because it’s more than a month since 
you left the cows, and we must reckon fair with 
the master.’ 

‘It’s right!’ agreed Master Menu, half-closing 
his eyes. 

‘Now I’m all alone in the world like a strayed 
colt, that the wolves will eatl’ thought Jeli, when 
they had carried away his father to the cemetery 
at Licodia. 

Mara had to come as well, to see the house of 
the dead man, drawn by the acute curiosity which 
fearful things arouse. - ‘You see how I’m left.?’ 
Jeli said to her, and the little girl drew back, terri- 
fied lest he should make her enter the house where 
the dead man had been. 

Jeli went to draw his father’s money, then he 
set off with tlic herd for Passanitcllo, where the 
grass was already high on the land left fallow, and 
feed was plenty; so that the colts remained a long 
time at pasture there, — And so Jeli grew up, and 
even Mara would have grown, he thought to him- 
self often when he was playing on his pipe; and 
when he came back to Tcbidi, after such a long 
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time, slowly driving the mares before him, along 
the little lanes that were slippery with the over- 
flow of old Cosimo’s spring, he kept straining his 
eyes for the little bridge in the valley, and for the 
hut in the vale of the Jacitano, and the roof of 
the ‘big houses’ where the pigeons were always 
fluttering. But just at that time the squire had 
turned out Farmer Agrippino, and all Mara’s 
family were busy with the removal. Jeli found 
the girl at the door of the courtyard, keeping her 
eye on her own things as they were loaded on to 
the cart, and he saw she was taller and prettier. 
Now the empty room seemed darker and more 
smoked than ever. The table, the bed, the chest 
of drawers, and the pictures of the 'l^irgin and of 
St. John, even the nails from which the seed- 
pumpkins had hung, had left their mark upon the 
walls where they had been for so many years. — 
‘We are going away,’ Mara said to him as she 
saw him looking. ‘We are going down to Mari- 
neo, where that great big building is, on the 
plain.’ 

Jeli started in to help Farmer Agrippino and 
Mrs. Lia load the cart, and when there was noth- 
ing else to -:arry out of the room, he went to sit 
with Mara on the wall of the watering-trough. 

‘Even houses,’ he said to her, when he had 
seen the last basket piled on to the wagon, ‘even 
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houses don’t seem the same any more, when you 
take the things out of them.’ 

‘At Marineo,’ replied Mara, ‘we shall have a 
better room, my mother says, as big as the store- 
room for the cheeses.’ 

‘Now you’ll be gone, I shan’t want to come here 
any more; it’ll seem to me like winter again, to see 
the door shut.’ 

‘At Marineo, though, there’ll be other people 
as well, red-haired Pudda, and the squire’s daugh- 
ter; it’ll be jolly; there’ll be more than eighty 
harvesters come for the reaping, with bagpipes, 
and they’ll dance in the yard.’ 

Farmer Agrippino and his wife had set off with 
the cart, Mara ran behind gleefully, carrying the 
basket with the pigeons. Jeli wanted to go with 
her as far as the little bridge, and as the cart was 
disappearing around the valley bend, he called: 
‘Mara! Ohl Maral’ 

‘What do you want?’ she said. 

He didn’t know what he wanted. 

‘You, what are you going to do, all alone here?’ 
the girl asked him then. 

‘I shall stop with the colts.’ 

^ For harvest, the reapers still come over to Sicily from the 
mainland of Calabria, with women for binding, and they camp 
at the farmsteads during the hot midsummer of Sicilian corn- 
harvest, and the men play on the goat-skin bagpipes. 
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Mara went skipping away, and he remained 
fixed, as long as he could hear the noise of the cart 
as it jolted on the stones. The sun touched the 
high rocks of the Hill of the Cross, the grey puffs 
of the olive-trees fumed upon the twilight, and in 
the vast open country, far spreading, was heard 
not a sound save the bell of Whitey, in the ever- 
deepening silence. 

Mara, having found a lot of new people at 
Marineo, in the busy season of the grape-har\'est, 
forgot all about him; but Jeli thought constantly 
of her, since he had nothing else to do, in the 
long days he spent watching the tails of his crea- 
tures. Now he had no excuse for slipping down 
the valley, across the little bridge, and no one saw 
him any more at the farmstead. And so it was 
that for a time he knew nothing about Mara’s 
engagement to be married; for in the meantime 
much water had flowed and flowed under the little 
bridge. He only saw the girl again the day of St. 
John’s Feast, when he went to the fair with the 
colts for sale : a feast that was turned to poison for 
him, and took the bread out of his mouth, owing 
to an accident which happened to one of the mas- 
ter’s colts, God help us! 

On the day of the fair the factor was waiting 
for the colts since dawn, going up and down in 
his well-blacked boots behind the rear of the 
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horses and the mules, that stood in rows on either 
side of tlie high-road. The fair was nearly over, 
and still there was no sign of Jeli, around the bend 
in the road. On the parched slopes of the Calvary 
and the Windmill Hill there were still left a few 
bunches of sheep, huddled together in an enclo- 
sure, with their noses to the ground and their eyes 
dead, and a few yoke of long-haired oxen, the sort 
that are sold to pay the rent of the land, waiting 
motionless under the burning sun. Away below, 
towards the valley, the bell of St. John’s was 
ringing for the High Mass, to the accompaniment 
of a long crackling of firework squibs. Then the 
fair-ground seemed to shake, as there rang out a 
cry which continued among the awnings of the 
hucksters who had spread out their wares on the 
Cocks’ Steps, and descended through the streets 
of the village, and seemed to return again to the 
valley where the church lay: Viva San Giovanni! 
Long live Saint John ! 

‘Of all the devils,’ squealed the factor. ‘That 
assassin of a Jeli will make me lose the fair I’ 

The sheep lifted their noses astonished, and 
began to bleat all together, and even the oxen 
moved a few slow paces, looking around with 
their great intent eyes. 

The factor was in such a rage because that day 
he was due to pay the rent of the big closes, ‘as St. 
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John ^ arrives beneath the elm-tree,’ said the con- 
tract, and to complete the payment he had made 
an assignment upon the sale of the colts. Mean- 
while, of colts, horses and mules there were as 
many as ever the Lord had made, all brushed and 
shining, and trimmed up with gay-coloured tufts, 
and little tassels, and small bells, all switching 
their sides with their tails to switch away their 
boredom, and turning their heads after every one 
who passed by, as if really they were waiting for 
some charitable soul to come and buy them. 

‘He’ll have gone to sleep somewhere, that 
assassin!’ the factor kept on shouting; ‘and there 
he leaves me saddled with those colts!’ 

On the contrary, however, Jeli had walked all 
through the night, so that the colts should arrive 
fresh, and should take up a good stand when they 
got to the fair-ground; and he had reached the 
Raven’s Levels before the Three Kings were set, 
for they were still shining above Mount Arthur, 
that has its arms folded. There was a continual 
stream of carts and people on horseback passing 
along the road, all going to the feast; and so the 
youth kept his eyes sharp open, so that the colts, 
frightened by all this unaccustomed traffic, 
shouldn’t break away and scatter, but keep to- 

^ Meaning the image of the saint which was carried round 
on his feast day. 
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gcthcr along the border of the highway, behind 
Whitey, who walked peacefully ahead, the bell 
tinkling at her neck. From time to time, when 
the road ran along the tops of the hills, you could 
hear far away the bell of St. John, so tliat even in 
the darkness and the silence of the countr)* you 
felt the festival, and all along the road, away in the 
distance, as far as ever there were people on foot or 
on horseback going to Vizzini, you could hear the 
continual cr)‘: I'ivti Snu Gievanm! Long Ih'e Saint 
John 1 — and the rockets shot up straight and shin- 
ing, behind the hills of Canziria, like the shooting- 
stars of August. 

‘It’s like Christmas night!’ jeli kept saying to 
the boy who v/as helping him drive the herd. ‘All 
the farmsteads arc lit up and festivating-, you can 
sec fires sometimes all over the countr}'.’ 

The boy ^vas dozing, slowly, slowly putting 
one leg before the other, and he made no reply; 
but Jeli felt all his blood quiver when he heard that 
bell, he couldn’t keep still, it was as if ever}- one of 
those rockets that slid silent and shining on to 
the darkness from behind the hill, had blossomed 
out of his own soul. 

‘Mara will have gone to the Feast of St. John 
as well,’ he said, ‘because she goes every year.’ 

And without caring that Alfio, the boy, never 
made any reply, he continued: 
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‘Don’t YOU know? Mara’s grown that tall, she’s 
bigger than her motlrcr who made her, and when 
I saw her again, I couldn’t believe she was the 
same as I used to go getting prickly pears with, 
and beating the walnuts down.’ 

And he began to sing at the top of his voice all 
tlic songs he knew. 

‘Oh, Alfio, are you asleep?’ he called, when lie 
had finished. ‘Watch that Whitcy keeps behind 
you, don’t forget.’ 

‘No, I’m not asleep,’ replied Alfio, in a hoarse 
voice. 

‘Can you see la fuddara, the Venus star, wink- 
ing away yonder, over Granvilia, as if she was 
shooting out rockets for Saint Domcnica as well? 
It’ll not be long before day comes; so wc’s’ll get 
to the fair in time to take a good stand. Hi ! - my 
little black beauty I tba sb’lt Ka’c a new baiter, wi’ 
red tassels, for the fair; an’ thee an' all, Starface.’ 

So he kept on speaking to the colts, to hearten 
them with the sound of his voice, in the dark. But 
it grieved him that the Black and Starface should 
go to the fair to be sold. 

‘When they’re sold, they’ll go off with their 
new master, and we shall see them no more in 
the herd; like Mara, after she went to Marineo.’ 

‘Her father’s well-off at Marineo; when I went 
to see them they set bread and cheese in front of 
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she kept saying; “Thou’st grown so tall!” — and 
then she began to laugh, and gave me a clout on 
the side of 9ie head, here 

And that was how Jeli, the herdsman of the 
horses, came to lose his daily bread, for just at that 
moment there was a carriage, which they’d not 
heard before, and just as it got down to the level 
it started to trot, with a lot of whip-cracking, and 
jingling of bells, as if the devil was driving in it. 
The colts, terrified, scattered in a flash, like an 
earthquake, and it took some calling and some 
shouting, and some Hi! Hi! Hi! on Jeli’s part 
and the boy’s, before they could gather them again 
around Whitey, who was trotting away scared, 
even she, with the bell round her neck. As soon 
as Jeli had counted his creatures, he saw that Star- 
face was missing, and he clutched his hands in his 
hair, for just there the road ran along the top of 
the ravine, and in this ravine it was tihat Starface 
broke his back, a colt that was worth twelve 
guineas like twelve angels of Paradise! Weeping 
and shouting, he ran calling the colt: Ahoo! ahoo! 
ahoo ! for there was no sign of it, Starface replied 
at last, from the bottom of the ravine, with a 
painful whinny, almost as if he could speak, poor 
brute! 

‘Oh, Mother! Oh, Mother!’ Jeli and the boy 
keptcrjang. ‘Oh, what’s happened.? Oh, Mother!’ 
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The passers-by who were going to the fair, 
and heard all this crying in the dark, stopped to 
ask what they had lost; and when they knew, they 
went on their way again. 

Starface lay there where he had fallen, his hoofs 
in the air, and as Jeli was feeling him all over, 
weeping and speaking to him as if he could make 
him understand, the poor beast lifted his neck 
painfully and turned his head towards the youth, 
and then you could hear the panting of convulsive 
pain. 

‘There’ll be something broken!’ whimpered 
Jeli, desperate because he could see nothing in the 
dark; and the colt, helpless as a stone, let his head 
fall again with the weight of it. Alfio, who had 
remained on the road in charge of the herd, was 
the first to calm himself, and he got his bread 
out of his sack. Now the sky was all pallid, and 
the mountains around seemed as if they were 
coming into being one by one, dark and tall. 
From the turn of the road you began to make 
out the village, with the Hill of Calvary and the 
Windmill Hill printed upon the dawn, but still 
dimly, scattered with the whitish scars of the 
sheep, and as the oxen feeding on the top of the 
hill, in the blueness, moved from place to place, 
it seemed as if the profile of the mountain itself 
stirred and swarmed and was alive. The bell was 
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heard no more from away below, travellers had 
become more rare, and those few that did pass by 
were in a hurry to get to the fair. Poor Jeli did 
not know which Saint to turn to, in that solitude; 
the lad Alfio was no good, just by himself; for 
which reason Alfio was silently and meekly 
nibbling his hunk of bread. 

At last they saw the factor coming on horse- 
back, swearing and raving in die distance and 
running fon,v.ird, as he saw the horses standing 
on die road, so that young Alfio took to his heels 
up the hill. But Jeli did not move from the side 
of Starface. The factor left his mule on the road 
and scrambled down the declivity, to try to help 
the colt to rise, pulling it by the tail. - ‘Leave him 
alonel’ said Jeli, white in the face, as if he too had 
broken his back. ‘Leave him alone ! Can’t you sec 
he can’t move, poor creature!’ 

And in truth, at every movement and every 
effort they forced him to, Starface had a rattling 
in the throat, as if he were human. The factor 
started kicking and clouting Jeli, and dragged all 
the angels and the saints of Paradise around by the 
feet. Then Alfio, a little reassured, came back to 
the road, so as not to leave the horses with 
nobody, and he took care to put the blame off 
himself, saying: ‘It's not my fault! I was going on 
in front with Whitey,’ 
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'We can do nothing here,’ said the factor at 
last, after he was sure he was only wasting his 
time, ‘There’s nothing to do hcte but take the 
skin while it’s good.’ 

Jeli began to tremble like a leaf when he saw 
the factor go and unfasten the gun from the mule’s 
saddle. — ‘Get out of here, you good-for-naught!’ 
the factor yelled at him. ‘I don’t know how to 
keep myself from laying you out alongside that 
colt there, who was worth such a lot more than 
you are, for all the baptizing you’ve had.’ 

Starface, not being able to move, turned his 
head with great staring eyes, as though he under- 
stood everything, and his hair rose in successive 
waves along his ribs, as if shivers of cold ran 
beneath. And so the factor killed the star-faced 
colt upon the spot where he lay, to get at least the 
skin, and Jeli seemed to feel within his own body 
the dull noise which the shot, fired at close 
quarters, made within the living flesh of the 
animal. 

‘Now if you want my advice,’ the factor flung 
at him, ‘you’ll not show your face again before 
the master, asking for wages due to you, because 
he’d give ’em you hotter than you fancy.’ 

The factor went off together with Alfio, and 
with the colts, who didn’t so much as turn to see 
where Starface was, but went along pulling at the 
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grass of the roadside. Starface was left alone in 
the ravine, waiting for them to come and skin him, 
and his eyes 'were still staring wide, and his four 
hoofs were stretched out at last, for only now 
had he been able to stretch them. As for Jeli, 
since he had seen how the factor could take aim at 
the colt that turned its head with such pain and 
terror, and how he’d had the heart to shoot, now 
no longer wept, but sat on a stone, staring with 
a hard face at Starface, till the men came for the 
skin. 

Now he could walk round and please himself, 
enjoying the feast, or standing in the square all 
day long to see the gentry in the cafe, just as he 
liked, since he no longer had either bread or 
roof, and must seek another master, if anyone 
would have him, after the disaster of Starface. 

And that’s how things are in this world : while 
Jeli went with his sack over his shoulder and his 
stick in his hand, looking for another master, the 
band played gaily in the square, with feathers in 
their hats, amid a crowd of white stocking-caps^ 
thick as flies, and the gentry sat enjoying it in the 
cafe. Everybody was dressed up for the feast, as 
the animals for the fair, and in a corner of the 

‘The peasants oi Southern Sicily tvore the white knitted 
stocking-cap, and only the gentry wore hats. But after the Gari- 
baldi revolution, the peasants assumed the hat. 
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square there was a woman in short skirts and 
flesh-coloured stockings, so that you’d think she 
had bare legs, and she beat on the big box, in 
front of a great sheet painted with a scene of the 
torture of Christians, blood flowing in torrents, 
and in the crowd that stood gaping open-mouthed 
stood also Farmer Cola, whom Jeli had known 
when he was at Passanitello, and he said he’d find 
him a place, because Master Isidore Macca was 
looking for a swineherd. — ‘But don’t you say any- 
thing about Starface,’ Farmer Cola suggested. ‘A 
misfortune like that might happen to anybody. 
But it’s better not to mention it.’ 

They went round looking for Master Macca, 
who was at the dance, so while Farmer Cola 
went in to play ambassador, Jeli waited outside 
on the road, among the crowd that stood staring 
through the doorway of the shop. In the bare 
room was a swarm of people jumping and enjoy- 
ing themselves, all red in the face and gasping, 
making an enormous threshing of heavy boots on 
the brick floor, so that they drowned even the 
ron-ron of the big bass, and hardly was one piece 
finished, costing every one a farthing, than they 
lifted their finger to show that they wanted 
another; and the fellow who played the big bass 
made a cross on the wall with a piece of charcoal 
to keep the reckoning up to the last piece, and 
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then they began over again. ~ ‘Those in there arc 
spending vrithout giving it z thought.' JcH w.ts 
raying to himself, 'Which means they’ve got a 
pocketful, and aren’t light put like me, for lack 
of a master; they sweat and wear themselves out 
jumping about for their own pleasure, as if they 
were paid by the day for it!’ - Farmer Cola came 
back to say that Master Macca didn't need any- 
body. Then Jell turned his back and went oft 
slowly. 

Mara lived out tow.ards Satit’ Antonio, where 
the houses clamber up the steep slope, facing the 
valley of the Canziria. all green with prickly-pcar 
cactus, and witli the mill-wheels foaming at the 
bottom in the torrent; but Jeli hadn’t the courage 
to go out there, now that they wouldn't have him 
even to mind the pigs, so he wandered aimlessly 
among the crowd that hustled and shoved him 
heedlessly, and felt himself more alone than when 
he was away with the colts in the wastes of Passani- 
tcllo, and he wanted to cry. At last he was met 
in the square by Farmer Agrippino, who was 
going around with his arms dangling, enjoying 
the feast, and who shouted after himT ‘Hi! jclil 
Hey!’ - and took him home widi him. Mara was 
in grand get-up, with long car-rings swinging 
against her cheeks, and she stood there in the 
doorway with her hands spread on her stomach 
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and loaded with rings, waiting for tv/ilight, to go 
and sec the fireworks. 

‘Oh!’ Mara said to him. ‘Have you come as 
well for the Feast of St. John.?’ 

Jeli didn’t want to go in, because he wasn’t 
dressed up, but Farmer Agrippino pushed him by 
the shoulders, saying this wasn’t the first time 
they’d seen him, and that they knew he came to 
the fair with his master’s colts. Mrs. Lia poured 
him out a full glass of wine, and they made him 
go with them to see the illuminations, along with 
die neighbours and their wives. 

When they came into the square, Jeli stood 
open-mouthed witli wonder; the whole square 
seemed like a sea of fire, like when you’re burning- 
off the stubble, because of the great number of 
squibs which the devout were letting off under the 
eyes of the saint, who for his part stood all black 
under the little awning of silver, there in the 
entrance to the Rosaiy' Walk, to enjoy it all. His 
devotees came and went through the flames like 
so many devils, and there was even a woman with 
her dress undone, her hair wild, her eyes starting 
out of her head, lighting squibs along with the 
rest, and a priest in his black gown, without his 
hat, who seemed like one possessed, he was so 
worked up with devotion to the saint. 

‘That young fellow there is the son of Farmer 
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Neri, the factor of the Salonia lands, and he’s 
spent more than ten shillings in fireworks!' said 
Mrs. Lia, pointing to a youth who was going 
round the square with two gushing rocket-squibs 
in his hands, like two candles, so that all the women 
were wild about him, and screamed to him: /''/v/r 
Sm Giovanni! Long live Saint John! 

‘His father’s rich, he’s got more than tTX'cnty 
head of cattle,’ added Farmer Agrippino. 

Mara added also that he had carried the big 
banner, in the procession, and he held it straight 
as a die, he was such a strong, fine fellow. 

The son of Farmer Neri seemed as if he heard 
them, and he lighted his fieiy* squibs for Mara, 
dancing around her; and after the squibs were 
over he joined her party and took them all to tlic 
dance, to the Cosmorama, -where you saw the old 
world and the new, paying for them all, even for 
jeli, who followed behind the train like a dog 
without a master, to see the son of Farmer Neri 
dance with Mara, who wheeled round and curt- 
sied like a dove on the roof, and who held out the 
corner of her apron so prettily, while the son of 
Farmer Neri leaped like a colt, so that Mrs. Lia 
wept like a child for sheer pleasure, and Farmer 
k^pt nodding his head as if to say, 
Yes, things are going very well. 

At last, when they were tired, they w'andered 
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about, 'promenading,’ dragged along by the crowd 
as if they were in the midst of a torrent, to see 
the illuminated transparencies, where they were 
cutting off St. John’s head, so that it would have 
meltcQ a very Turk to see it, and the saint kicked 
like a wild goat under the butcher’s knife. Quite 
near, the band was playing, under a wooden 
stand like a great umbrella, all lit up with lights, 
and there was such a crowd in the square that 
never had so many people been seen at the fair. 

Mara walked around on the arm of Farmer 
Neri’s son, like a young lady, and spoke in his 
ear, and laughed as if she was enjoying herself 
thoroughly. Jeli was absolutely tired out, and sat 
down to sleep on the causeway, until the first 
explosions of the fireworks woke him. At that 
moment Mara w'as still at the side of Farmer Neri’s 
son, leaning on him with her fingers clasped upon 
his shoulder, and in the light of the coloured fires 
she seemed now all white, and now all red. When 
the last rockets rushed in a crowd into the sky. 
Farmer Neri’s son, green in the face, turned to her 
and gave her a kiss. 

Jeli said nothing, but at that moment all the 
feast, which he had enjoyed so much till now, 
turned into poison for him, and he began to think 
of his own troubles again, after having forgotten 
them: how he was without a job, and didn’t know 
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■what to do, nor -where to go, having neither bread 
nor roof, and the dogs could eat him as they would 
Starface, who was left down there in the ravine, 
skinned to the very eyes. 

Meanwhile people were still prancing about all 
around him, in the darkness which had come on. 
Mara and her girl friends skipped and danced 
and sang down the stony little street, on the way 
home. 

‘Good night! Good night!’ the friends kept 
saying as they left them on the way. 

Mara said Good night! as if she were singing it, 
her voice was so happy, and Farmer Neri’s son 
seemed as if he really wouldn’t ever let her go, 
while Farmer Agrippino and Mrs. Lia were 
quarrelling about opening the house door. No 
one took any notice of Jeli, only Farmer Agrippino 
remembered him, and asked him: 

‘Now where shall you go?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Jeli. 

‘To-morrow come for me, and I’ll help you 
look for a place. For to-night, go back into the 
square where we were listening to the band; you’ll 
find a place on some bench, and you must be used 
to sleeping in the open.’ 

Jeli was used to that, but what hurt him was 
that Mara never said a word to him, and left him 
standing on the doorstep as if he was a beggar; 
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so the next day, when he came for Farmer Agrip- 
pino, the moment he was alone with the girl he 
said to her: 

‘Oh, Miss Mara! you do forget your old 
friends!’ 

‘Oh, is it you, Jeli?’ said Mara. ‘No, I didn’t 
forget you. But I was that tired, after the fire- 
i works.’ 

‘But you like him, though, don’t you — Farmer 
Neri’s son.?’ he asked, turning his stick round 
and round in his hand. 

‘What are you talking about 1’ replied Miss 
Mara roughly. ‘My mother’s in there and she’ll 
hear every word.’ 

Farmer Agrippino found him a place as shep- 
herd at Salonia, where Farmer Neri was factor, 
but as Jeli was new to the job he had to accept a 
big drop in his wages. 

Now he looked after his sheep, and learned 
how to make cheese, and ricotta,^ and cacio- 
cavallo,® and every other fruit of the flock; but 
amid all the talk and gossip that went on at even- 
ing in the courtyard, among all the herdsmen and 
peasants, while the women were shelling broad- 

^ Ricotta is a sweet curd made by stirring warm goat’s milk or 
sheep’s milk with bruised fig-leaves, and straining. 

“ Caciocavallo is a small full-cream cheese made in a little 
pouch, and eaten fresh. 
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beans for the soup, if the son of Farmer Neri, the 
one who was marrying Farmer Agrippino’s Mara, 
happened to join in the talk, then Jeli said no 
more, hardly dared to open his mouth. Once 
when the field-tenant was teasing him, saying that 
Mara had given him the go-by, after everybody 
had said that they’d be husband and wife one day, 
Jeli, who was watching the pot in which he was 
heating the milk, replied, as he slowly and care- 
fully stirred in the rennet: 

‘Mara’s got a lot better-looking since she’s 
grown up; she’s like a young lady now.’ 

However, as he was patient and a worker, he 
soon learned everything that had to do with his 
job, better than many born to it, and since he was 
used to being with animals, he loved his sheep as 
he had loved his colts, and then the ‘sickness’ 
wasn’t so bad at Salonia, and the flock prospered 
so that it was a pleasviro to Farmer Heri every 
time he came to the farmstead, so that at the year’s 
end he persuaded the master to raise Jeli’s wages, 
till the youth now got almost as much as he had 
when he herded the horses. It was money well 
spent, too, for Jeli didn’t stop to count the miles 
if he was looking for better pasture for his ani- 
mals, and if the sheep were bringing forth young, 
or if they were sick, he carried them to grass in 
the saddle-bags on the ass, and he put the lambs 
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told the real facts of the case, after Farmer Agrip- 
pino had gone: the marriage was off, because 
Farmer Neri’s son had got to know that Mara was 
carrying on with Don Alfonso, the young squire, 
who had known Mara since she was a little 
thing, and Farmer Neri said that he wanted his 
son to be respected as his father was respected, 
and he was having no horns in his house save those 
of his own oxen. 

Jeli was there and heard it all, sitting in a circle 
with the others at the morning meal, and at that 
moment slicing the bread. He said nothing, but 
his appetite left him for that day. 

While he led his sheep to pasture, he thought 
again of Mara as she was when she was a little 
girl, when they were together all day long, and 
went to the Vale of the Jacitano, or to the Hill of 
the Cross, and she would stand with her chin in 
the air watching him as he climbed for the nests 
at the tops of the trees; and he thought too of Don 
Alfonso, who used to come out to him from the 
villa not far off, and they would lie on their 
stomachs on the grass, stirring up the grass- 
hoppers’ nests with a straw. All these things he 
kept carefully recalling for hours on end, seated on 
the edge of the ditch with his knees between his 
arms, seeing in his mind the high walnut-trees of 
Tebidi, the thickets in the valley, the slopes of the 
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hill-sides green with sumach trees, the grey olive- 
trees which rose one upon another like mist in the 
valley, the red roofs of the buildings, and the 
belfry ‘that looked like the handle of the salt- 
cellar’ among the orange-trees of the garden. Here 
the country spread in front of him naked and desert, 
blotched by the dried-up grass, fuming silently in 
the distant heat-haze. 

In spring, just when the pods of the broad- 
beans were beginning to bend their heads, Mara 
came to Salonia with her father and mother, and 
the lad and the donkey, to gather beans, and they 
came to the farmstead to sleep all together for 
the two or three days that the bean-gathering 
would last. Therefore Jeli saw the girl morning 
and evening, and often they sat side by side on the 
low wall of the sheep-pens, chatting together, 
while the lad counted the sheep. ‘I could think 
I was back at Tebidi,’ said Mara, ‘ when we were 
little, and we used to sit on the bridge of the 
narrow road.’ 


Jeli remembered it all well enough, though he 
said nothing, having always been a sensible lad of 
few words. 


The bean-gathering over, the evening before 
her departure Mara came to say good-bye to the 
youth, just when he was making the ricotta, and 
was busy catching the whey in the ladle. - ‘I’ll say 
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good-bye to thee now,’ she said. ‘To-morrow 
we’re going back to Vizzini.’ 

‘How have the beans turned out?’ 

‘Badly! The pest has taken them all this 
year.’ 

‘They depend on the rain, and there was hardly 
any,’ said Jeli. ‘We had to kill the lambs, there 
was nothing for them to eat*, on all the Salonia 
there hasn’t been three inches of grass.’ 

‘But it makes no diiFerence to you. You have 
your wages the same, good year or bad.’ 

‘Yes, it’s true,’ he said. ‘But for all that I don’t 
like handing the poor things over to the butcher.’ 

‘Do you remember when you came for the 
Feast of St. John, and you were without work?’ 

‘Yes, I remember.’ 

‘It was my father who got you a place then, 
with Farmer Neri.’ 

‘And you, why haven’t you married Farmer 
Neri’s son?’ 

‘Because it wasn’t God’s will. - My father’s 
been unlucky,’ she continued after a pause. ‘Since 
we’ve been at Marineo everything has turned out 
badly. The beans, the wheat, that bit of vineyard 
that we have up there. Then my brother has gone 
for a soldier, and we’ve lost a mule worth twenty 
guineas.’ 

‘I know,’ replied Jeli. ‘The bay mule.’ 
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‘Now we’ve lost so much, who’d want to marry 
mer 

Mara was breaking to bits a sprig of blackthorn, 
as she spoke, her chin down on her breast, her 
eyes lowered, her elbow occasionally nudging 
Jeli’s elbow, without her heeding. But Jeli also 
said nothing, his eyes fixed on the churn; and she 
resumed; 

‘At Tebidi they used to say we should be hus- 
band and wife, do you remember?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Jeli, and he put the ladle down on the 
side of the churn. ‘But I’m nothing but a poor 
shepherd, and I can’t expect to get a farmer’s 
daughter like you.’ 

Mara was silent for a moment, then she said; 

‘If you care for me, I’d have you willingly.’ 

‘Really?’ 

‘Reallyl’ 

‘And Farmer Agrippino, what would he say?’ 

‘My father says you know your job now, and 
you're not one of those that spend their wages as 
soon as they get them, but turn one penny into 
two, and you eat less, so as to save bread, and so 
you’ll have sheep of your own one day, and will 
be rich.’ 

‘If it’s like that,’ said Jeli, ‘I’ll take you will- 
ingly, as you say.’ 

‘Hey!’ Mara said to him when the darkness 
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had fallen, and the sheep little by little were 
settling down to quiet. *If you’d like a kiss now 
I’ll give you one, now we’re going to be husband 
and wife.’ 

Jeli took it in silence, and then, not knowing 
what to say, he added: 

‘I’ve always cared for you, even when you 
wanted to leave me for Farmer Neri’s son; but 
I hadn’t the heart to ask you about the other 
chap.’ 

‘Don’t you see! we were destined for one 
another,’ concluded Mara. 

Farmer Agrippino actually said yes, and Mrs. 
Lia began to put together as quick as she could a 
new jacket, and a pair of velvet breeches for her 
son-in-law. Mara was pretty, and fresh as a rose, 
looking like the Paschal lamb in her little white 
head-shawl, and with that amber necklace that 
made her throat look whiter; so that when Jeli 
walked the street at her side, he was as stiff as a 
poker, dressed up in new cloth and velvet, and 
didn’t dare to wipe his nose with the red silk 
handkerchief, for fear folks should stare at him; 
and the neighbours and all the others who knew 
about Don Alfonso laughed in his face. When 
Mara said I and the priest, with a great sign 
of the Cross, gave her to Jeli as a wife, Jeli took 
her home, and it seemed to him they had given 
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him all the gold of the Madonna, and all the lands 
his eyes had ever seen. 

‘Now that we are man and wife,’ he said to her 
when they got home, and he was sitting opposite 
her and making himself as little as he could, ‘now 
that we are man and wife, I can say it to you: it 
doesn’t seem to me real as you could ever want 
me, when you could have had so many others 
better than me . . . when you’re that pretty and 
taking, like you arel’ 

The poor devil didn’t know what else to say, 
and hardly could contain himself, in his new 
clothes, he was so overjoyed to see Mara going 
round the house, arranging everything and touch- 
ing everything, making herself the mistress of the 
place. He could scarcely tear himself away from 
the door, to return to Salonia; when Monday had 
come, he kept dawdling about, arranging the 
saddle-bags on the donkey’s pack-saddle, then his 
cloak, then the waxed umbrella. ‘You ought to 
come to Salonia with me,’ he said to his wife, who 
stood watching him from the threshold. ‘You 
ought to come along with me 1’ - But the woman 
only began to laugh, and said she wasn’t made for 
minding sheep, and there was nothing for her to 
go to Salonia for. 

It was a fact, Mara was not made for minding 
sheep, nor was she used to the north wind of 
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January, -when your hands stiffen on your stick, 
and it feels as if your finger-nails were coming 
out, nor to the furious downpours of rain, when 
you’re wet to the bone, nor to the suffocating dust 
of the roads, when the sheep walk under the 
burning sun, nor to the hard biscuit and the 
mouldy bread, nor to the long, silent, lonely days, 
when in all the burnt-up country you sec nothing 
except, at rare intervals, in the distance, some 
peasant blackened by the sun, silently driving his 
ass in front of him along the white and endless 
road. At least Jeli knew that Mara was warm 
under the bed-quilt, or that she was spinning in 
front of the fire, gossiping in a group with the 
neighbours, or sunning herself on the balcony, 
while he was coming back from the pasture weary 
and thirsty, or wet through with rain, or when 
the wind drove the snow into the hut and put 
out the brushwood fire. Every month Mara went 
to draw his wages from the master, and she was 
short of nothing, neither eggs in the hen-house, 
nor oil in the lamp, nor wine in the flask. And 
just twice a month Jeli came to her, and she stood 
on the verandah to look for him, with her distaff 
in her hand; and after he had tied the donkey in 
the stable, and taken off his pack-saddle, put him 
some feed in the manger, and packed the wood 
under the shed in the yard, or put whatever else 
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he had brought in the kitchen, Mara helped him 
to hang his cloak on the nail, to take off his goat- 
skin leggings, in front of the fire, and poured him 
some wine, set the soup or the macaroni to boil, 
and laid the table, going about it all softly and 
intently, like a good housewife, at the same time 
telling him all her news, about the eggs she had 
set under the hen, what cloth she had on her 
loom, about the calf they were raising, all without 
forgetting a thing of what she was doing. When 
Jeli was in his own house, he felt grander than the 
Pope. 

But on Saint Barbara’s night he came home 
unexpectedly, when all the lights were out in the 
little street, and the town clock was striking 
midnight. He came because the mare which the 
master had left out at pasture had turned sick 
all of a sudden, and he plainly saw that she’d 
have to go to the vet at once, and he’d had some 
work to get her as far as the village, what with 
the rain that fell in torrents, and the roads where 
you sank up to your knees. Then in spite of his 
loud knocking and calling to Mara at the door, 
he had to wait half an hour under the rain that 
poured off the roof, till the water simply ran from 
his heels. His wife opened for him at last, and 
began to abuse him worse than if it was she who’d 
had to be scouring the country in that weather. 
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‘Why, what’s a-matter wi’ you?’ he asked her. 

‘You’ve frightened me to death, at this time of 
night! What sort of time do you think this is, to 
come? To-morrow I shall be bad.’ 

‘Go back to bed. I’ll light the fire.’ 

‘No. I’ve got to get some wood in.’ 

‘I’ll do it.’ 

‘No, you won’t.’ 

When Mara returned with the wood in her 
arms, Jeli said: 

‘Why did you open the yard door? Was there 
no wood in the kitchen?’ 

‘No! I had to get it from the shed.’ 

She let him kiss her, but coldly, turning her 
face away from him. 

‘His wife lets him soak outside the door, when 
she’s got the cuckoo inside with her,’ said the 
neighbours. 

But Jeli saw nothing, he was such a clown, and 
the others took care not to tell him, for it was 
evident he didn’t mind, seeing he’d taken on the 
woman for what she was worth, after Farmer 
Neri’s son had dropped her because of the talk 
about Don Alfonso. Jeli for his part lived happy 
and contented, in spite of all the things they said 
about him, and got as fat as a pig, ‘because though 
horns are thin, yet they keep the house fat.’ 

But at last one day the lad who helped with the 
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Mara also -went to confession, and came away 
from the church wrapped tight in her mantle, and 
with her eyes to the ground, so that she looked a 
very Saint Mary Magdalene. Jeli, who was wait- 
ing for her on the balcony, taciturn, saw her 
coming like that, obviously with the Communion 
bread inside her, and he turned pale as death, 
looking at her from head to foot, as if he had never 
seen her before, or as if they had given him 
another Mara; and while she spread the cloth 
and put the soup-plates on the table, quiet and 
cleanly as usual, he hardly dared lift his eyes to 
her. 

However, after he’d thought about it for a long 
time, he asked her: 

‘Is it true that you’re carrying on with Don 
Alfonso?’ 

Mara fixed him with her coal-black eyes and 
crossed herself. - ‘Why do you want to make me 
sin this day of all others?’ she cried. 

‘I didn’t believe it, because we were always 
togetherwith Don Alfonso, when we were children, 
and there wasn’t a day he didn’t come to Tebidi, 
when he was staying in the country at the villa. 
And besides he’s rich, with shovelfuls of money, 
so if he wanted women he could get married, and 
he’d not run short of nothing, neither to wear nor 
to eat.’ 
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But Mara began to get in a rage, and started 
abusing him to such a pitch that the poor wretch 
didn’t dare lift his nose from his plate. 

At length, so that the good food they were 
eating shouldn’t turn into poison, Mara began 
to talk of something else, and asked him if he had 
remembered to hoe that bit of flax which they’d 
sown on the bean-field. 

‘Yes,’ said Jeli. ‘The flax will do well.’ 

‘If it does,’ said Mara. ‘I’ll make you two new 
shirts this winter that’ll keep you warm.’ 

In short, Jeli didn’t understand what ‘horns’ 
means, and he didn’t know what jealousy was, 
every new idea had such hard work to enter into 
his head, and this one especially was such a big 
novelty that it was fearful hard work to take it in, 
especially when he saw his Mara before him, so 
beautiful and white, and clean, and he knew she 
had wanted him herself, and he’d thought of her 
for years and years, since he was a little lad, so 
that the day they’d told him she was going to 
marry somebody else he’d not had the heart to 
eat nor to drink, all the day — and then when he 
thought of Don Alfonso, with whom he’d been 
together so much, and who always brought him 
sweets and white bread, he could see him as plain 
as if he were there, in his new little suit and curled 
hair, his smooth, pale face like a girl’s ; and though 
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afterwards he hadn’t seen him any more, himself 
being a poor shepherd, all the year round out in 
the country, yet he still kept him in his heart the 
same. But the first time Jeli saw Don Alfonso 
again, to his own sorrow, after so many years, he 
felt his inside boil within him; and now he had a 
fine curly beard, like his hair, and a velvet jacket, 
and a gold chain on his waistcoat. Nevertheless, he 
recognized Jeli, and clapped him on the shoulder 
when he spoke to him. He had come with the 
owner of the farmstead, along with a bunch of 
friends, for a jaunt into the country at shearing- 
time; and Mara turned up as well, under pretext 
that she was pregnant and she longed for fresh 
ricotta. 

It was a lovely hot day out in the fresh blond 
fields, where the hedges were in flower, and the 
vines were sending out long green threads, the 
sheep jumping and bleating with pleasure at 
being free from all that wool, and in the kitchen 
the women were making a big fire to cook all the 
stuff the master had brought for dinner. The 
gentlemen who were waiting for the dinner 
gathered meanwhile in the shadow of the dark 
carob-trees, calling for bagpipes and tom-tom 
drums, and then they danced with the women of 
the farmstead, all at their ease. Jeli, all the time 
he was shearing the sheep, felt something inside 
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him like a thorn, he didn’t know what it was, like 
a nail, like scissors clipping him up fine in his 
inside, like a poison. The master had ordered 
them to cut the throats of two kids, and of a year- 
ling sheep, and to kill chickens and a turkey. 
You could tell he wanted to do things on a grand 
scale, without counting the cost, so that he would 
look big in the eyes of his friends, and while all 
those creatures squealed with pain, and the kids 
screamed under the knife, Jeli felt his knees 
trembling, and in waves it seemed to him as if 
the wool he was shearing and the grass in which 
the sheep were jumping flamed red into blood. 

‘Don’t you go !’ he said to Mara, as Don Alfonso 
called to her to come and dance with the rest. 
‘Don’t you go, Mara!’ 

‘Why not.?’ 

‘I don’t want you to. Don’t you go!* 

‘Can’t you hear them calling me?’ 

He gave her no intelligible answer, as he bent 
over the sheep he was shearing. Mara shrugged 
her shoulders, and went off to dance. She was 
flushed and excited, her black eyes like two stars, 
and she laughed and showed her white teeth, and 
all the gold she was wearing shook and glittered 
against her cheeks and bosom till she seemed s 
very Madonna, nothing less. Jeli had risen erect 
from his stooping, holding the long scissors in his 
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hand, and dcadly-wliitc in the face, as white as 
once he had seen his father, the cowherd, when 
he trembled with fever by the fire in the hut. Ail 
at once, seeing Don Alfonso with his curly beard, 
his velvet jacket and the gold chain on his waist- 
coat, taking Mara by the hand to lead her to the 
dance, only then, when he saw him touch her, 
did he leap on him and cut his thro.at in one 
stroke, just like killing a kid. 

Later, when they were taking him before the 
judge, bound, and overcome, without having 
proffered the least resistance: 

‘Why!’ he said. ‘Didn’t I have to kill him? . - . 
If he’d taken Mara from me! . . 
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ROSSO MALPELO 
or 

THE RED-HEADED BRAT 
* 

They called him Malpelo, which means ‘evil- 
haired,’ because he had red hair:^ and he had red 
hair because he was a bad, malicious boy, with 
every promise of growing up into a first-rate 
rascal. And so all the men at the red-sand pit 
called him Malpelo, till even his mother had well- 
nigh forgotten his baptismal name, hearing him 
always called by the other. 

For the rest, she only saw him on Saturday 
evenings, when he came home with the few pence 
of his week’s earnings; and seeing that he was 
malpelo^ there was always the risk that he’d kept 
back a few of the same pennies ; so that, to make 
doubt 5uro, bis eider sister aiways received him 
with clouts and abuse. 

However, the owner of the pit had confirmed 
what he said, that the wages were so much, and 
no more; and too much at that, in all conscience, 
for a little brat whom nobody else would have had 
around, whom everybody avoided like a mangy 
dog, giving him the taste of their boot when they 
found him in reach. 

^ Red hair was very unpopular in Southern Italy, Judas having 
been red-haired, according to tradition. Malpelo, evil-haired, has 
something of the same force as ‘misbegotten.’ 
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lie was in truth an ucly chip, surly, snarling, 
and wild. At midday, while all the other work- 
men of the pit were sitting together eating their 
soup, and having a bit of talk, ire would go off to 
squat in some corner, with his basket between his 
legs, to gnaw there alone his supply of bread, 
after the manner of animals of his sort; and the 
others called out something jeering to him, or 
threw stones at him, till the boss sent him back to 
work with a kick. All the same, he grew fat be- 
tween tlic kicks, and he let them work him like 
the grey donkey, without daring to complain. 
He was always ragged and dirt}- with red sand, 
since his sister had got married, and had other 
things to think of; at the same time he was as 
well known as the dandelion is, by everybody in 
Monserrato and Car%-ana, so much so that the pit 
where he worked was called Malpclo’s pit, which 
annoyed the owner considerably. Altogether they 
kept him out of pure charity, and because his 
father, Master Misciu, had been killed in the pit. 

He had been killed in this way: one Saturday 
he wanted to stay behind to finish a job he was 
doing as piece-work, which was a pillar of solid 
sand they had left long ago to keep up the roof 
of the pit, and now was no longer needed, and 
which, he had estimated roughly with the master, 
would contain some thirty-five or forty loads of 
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workmen had lit their pipes and gone off home, 
telling him to wear his ^ts out for love of the 
boss if he liked, and advising him to mind he 
didn’t get trapped, like a rat. He, w'ho was used 
to jokes, took no notice, replying only with the 
Ah! Ah! of his heav)', full-length strokes with the 
pick; but inside he said: ‘That’s for the bread! 
That’s for the wine! That’s for the new frock for 
Nunziatal’ - and so he w'cnt on keeping count of 
how he would spend the money for his ‘stint’ - his 
job. 

Outside the prit the sky was swarming with 
stars, and down there the lantern smoked and 
swung like a comet; and the great red pillar, 
disembowelled by the strokes of the pick, twisted 
and bent forward as if it had belly-ache and were 
also saying Oh dear! Oh! Malpelo kept clearing 
away the dirt, and he put the empty sack and the 
wine-flask and the mattock safely aside. His 
father, who was fond of him, poor little chap, 
kept saying; ‘Go back!’ or ‘Look out! Look out! 
Watch if any little stones or coarse sand fall from 
the top!’ All at once he said no more, and Mal- 
pelo, who had turned to put the irons back in the 
basket, heard a deep and suffocated noise, like 
the sand makes when it comes down all at once; 
and the light went out. 

In the evening when they came in a great hurry 
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to fetch the engineer who directed the work in 
the pit, he happened to be at the theatre, and he 
wouldn’t have changed his seat in the stalls for a 
throne, for he was devoted to the play. Rossi was 
playing Hamlet, and there was a splendid audi- 
ence. Outside the door all the poverty-stricken 
women-folk of Monserrato were gathered, scream- 
ing and beating their breasts for the great 
misfortune which had happened to Mrs. Santa, 
she alone, poor thing, saying nothing, her teeth 
chattering as if it were icy January. When they 
told the engineer that the accident had happened 
about four hours ago, he asked them what was 
the good of coming for him, four hours after? 
Nevertheless, he set olF, with ladders and torches, 
taking two hours more, which made it six, and 
then the lame man said it would take a week to 
clear the pit of all the stuff that had fallen. 

Talk about forty loads of sand ! Sand had come 
down like a mountain, all fine and burnt small 
by the lava,^ so that you could knead it with your 
hands, and it would take double of lime. You 
could go on filling cart-loads for weeks. A fine 
thing for Dummy Misciu! 

The engineer went back to see Ophelia buried; 

*• This story is placed on the sea-coast near Aci-Trezza, where 
the lava flowed down to the sea from Etna, and burned the sands, 
and buried them; and buried Sicilian Nasos, a little way north. 
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and the other miners shrugged their shoulders, 
and ■went home one by one. Amid all the dispute 
and the chatter they took no heed of a childish 
voice, ■which no longer sounded human, and 
■which cried wildly: ‘Dig for him! Dig here, 
quick, quick!’ - ‘Hal' said the lame old man. 
‘It’s Malpelol Where has Malpelo sprung from.? 
If you hadn’t been Malpelo, you wouldn’t have 
escaped either! No, my boy!’ The others began 
to laugh, and somebody said he had his own devil 
to look after him, another said he had as many 
lives as a cat. Malpelo answered nothing, neither 
did he cry, but away there in the hole he was at it 
digging out the sand with his finger-nails, so that 
nobody knew he was there; only when they drew 
near with the light they saw him, his face dis- 
torted, his eyes glassy, his mouth foaming, so 
that they were afraid; his finger-nails were torn, 
and hung bloody and ragged from his hands. 
Then when they wanted to take him away, there 
was a terrible scene; since he could no more 
scratch, he bit like a mad dog, and they had to 
seize him by the hair and drag him, to get him 
away alive. 

Nevertheless, he came back to the pit after a 
few days, when his mother came crying, bringing 
him by the hand; since you can’t always find 
bread lying about, ready to eat. Now, moreover, 
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they couldn’t keep him away from that gallery in 
the pit, and he dug away furiously, as if every 
basket of sand he removed were lifted from his 
father’s breast. Sometimes, as he was working 
with the pick, he suddenly stopped still, with the 
pick in the air, his face grim and his eyes wild, 
and it seemed as if he were listening to something 
which his familiar demon was whispering in his 
ears, from beyond .the mountain of fallen sand. 
Those days he was more gloomy and wicked than 
usual, so that he hardly ate anything, and threw 
his bread to the dog, as if it were not good food. 
The dog liked him, because dogs only care for the 
hand that gives them bread. But on the grey 
donkey, poor creature, so crooked and thin, was 
vented all the force of Malpelo’s wickedness; he 
beat it mercilessly, with the handle of his pick, 
muttering: ‘So you’ll croak all the sooner!’ 

After the death of his father it was as if the 
devil had entered into him, he worked like those 
ferocious buffaloes which you have to manage by 
the ring in their nose. Knowing that he was 
malpelo, he set himself out to be as bad as he could, 
and if any accident happened, if a miner lost the 
wedges, or if a donkey broke its leg, or if a piece 
of the gangway fell in, they always knew he had 
) done it; and he for his part took all their ill-treat- 
ment without a word, exactly like the donkeys 
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which curve their backs under the blows, and then 
go on in their own way again. With the other 
lads, again, he was downright cruel, and it seemed 
as if he wanted to avenge himself upon those 
weaker than himself, for all the ills he imagined 
had been done to him and to his father. Certainly 
he took a strange pleasure in recalling one by one 
all the injuries and exactions that had been put 
upon his father, and the way they had let him die. 
And when he was alone, he would mutter: 
‘They’re just the same with me! and they called 
my father Dummy because he didn’t do the same 
to them!’ Another time, when the boss was going 
by, the boy followed him with a sinister look: 
‘He did it, for thirty-five loads!’ -And again, 
looking after the lame old man: ‘Him as well! 
and he laughed into the bargain! I heard him, 
that night!’ 

By a refinement of malignity he seemed to have 
taken under his protection a poor lad who had 
come to work a short while back at the pit, a boy 
who had injured his thigh in a fall from a bridge, 
and was no longer able to be a bricklayer’s labour- 
er. This poor youth hobbled as he carried his 
basket of sand on his shoulder, till you’d think he 
was dancing a tarantella, which set all the men in 
the pit laughing, so that they nicknamed him 
Frog; nevertheless, working underground there, 
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frog though he was, he earned his daily bread; and 
Malpelo even gave him some of his, for the plea- 
sure of being able to tyrannize over him, the men 
said. 

To tell the truth, he tormented him in a hun- 
dred ways. Now he beat him without reason or 
pity, and if Frog didn’t defend himself, he hit 
him harder, with greater rage, saying to him : ‘Oh, 
you dummy! You dummy! If you haven't got 
the spunk to defend yourself from me, when I 
don’t hate you, how do you think you’re going to 
let the other lot jump on your face!’ 

Or if Frog was wiping away the blood from 
his nose and mouth: ‘Now if it hurts you when 
somebody hits you, you’ll learn how to hit ’em 
yourself!’ - When he drove a loaded ass up the 
steep incline' from the underground works, and 
saw it digging in its hoof-toes, loaded beyond its 
strength, curved up under the weight, panting, 
its eye dead, then he beat it mercilessly with the 
handle of his pick, and the blows sounded dry 
upon the shins and the exposed ribs. Sometimes 
the animal bent itself double under the beating, 
but, put forth its strength as it might, it could not 
take another step, and fell on its knees, and there 
was one of them that had fallen so many times, 
it had two raw places on its legs: and then Mal- 
pelo confided to Frog: ‘A donkey gets thrashed 
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because it can’t do any thrashing itself; if it could 
beat us, it would trample us under its feet and tear 
the flesh off us.’ 

Or again: ‘If you have to hit, watch it you hit 
as hard as you can; and then them as you’re fit- 
ting will know you’re one better than they are, 
and so you’ll have less to put up with.’ 

When he was working with the pick or the mat- 
tock he went at it with mry, as if he had a grudge 
against the sand, and he struck and hacked with 
shut teeth, going Ahl ah! at each blow, as his 
father had done. - ‘Sand is treacherous,’ he said 
to Frog, in an undertone; ‘it’s like all the rest, if 
you’re weaker than it is, it tramples on your face, 
but if you’re stronger than it, or if you go 
for it a lot of you together, like that lame fellow 
does, then you can beat it. My father always beat 
it, and he never beat anything else besides the 
sand, and so they called him Dummy, and then 
the sand caught him unawares and ate him up, 
because it was stronger than he.’ 

Every time Frog had a heavy job on hand, and 
whimpered like a girl, Malpelo punched him in 
the back and shouted: ‘Shut up, you baby!’ — and 
if Frog didn’t leave off, then Malpelo lent him a 
hand, saying with a certain pride: ‘Here, let me 
do it! I’m stronger than you are.’ - Or another 
time he gave him his half an onion, and chewed 
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his own bread dry, shrugging his shoulders and^ 
adding: ‘rm used to it.’ 

He was used to everything, he was: knocks on 
the head, kicks, blows with the mattock-handle, 
or with the saddle-strap; used to being insulted 
and played tricks on by everybody, used to sleep- 
ing on the stones, with his arms and back feeling 
broken by fourteen hours’work on end ; even he was 
used to fasting, when the boss, who owned the 
pit, punished him by stopping his bread or his 
soup. He used to say that the boss had never 
stopped his rations of ill-treatment. However, 
he never complained, but he avenged himself on 
the sly, unawares, with one of his tricks that 
made you think the devil really had put a tail on 
him; and therefore the punishment always fell 
on him, even when he was not guilty; since if he 
wasn’t guilty this time, he might just as well have 
been; and he never justified himself, for what 
would have been the use! And sometimes, when 
Frog was terrified and wept and begged him to 
tell the truth and exculpate himself, he repeated: 
‘What’s the good.? I’m ma/pe/el’ -and nobody 
could have said whether that perpetual ducking 
of his head and shoulders came from defiant pride 
or from desperate resignation, and you couldn’t 
even tell whether his nature was driven by savag- 
ery or by timidity. What is certain is that even 
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his mother had never received a caress from him, 
and hence she never gave him one. 

On Saturday evenings, as soon as he turned 
up at home -with his ugly little face daubed with 
freckles and with red sand, wearing clothes that 
hung from him in rags all over, his sister seized 
the broom-handle if he dared show himself in the 
doorway in that state, for it would have frightened 
away her young man if he had seen the sort of 
brat he was going to have foisted off on him for a 
brother-in-law; the mother was always at one 
neighbour’s house or another, so he went off to 
curl himself up on his rough sack like a sick dog. 
And so on Sundays, when all the other lads of the 
place put on a clean shirt to go to Mass, or to play 
in the yard, he seemed to have no other pleasure 
but to go slinking through the gardens and the 
paths among the olives, hunting and stoning the 
poor lizards, which had never done anything to 
him, or else foraging in the hedges of prickly- 
pear cactus. But in truth, to join in the foolery 
and stone-throwing of the other boys didn’t amuse 
him. 

Master Misciu’s widow was in despair at hav- 
ing such a bad character for a son, for everybody 
called him that, and he was verily reduced to the 
state of those dogs which, always having to flee 
from kicks and stones on every hand, at last put 
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their tails between their legs and scuttle away 
from the first living soul they see, and become 
ravenous, hairless, and savage as wolves. At least 
underground, in the sand-pit, ugly and ragged 
and half-naked as he was, they didn't make fun 
of him, and he seemed made on purpose for his 
job, even to the colour of his hair and to his sly 
cat’s eyes that blinked if they saw the sun. There 
are donkeys like that, that work in the pit for 
years and years without ever going out, for in 
those underground workings where the pit-shaft 
is vertical, they let them down on a rope, and 
they stay down all the rest of their lives. They are 
old donkeys, it is true, bought for ten or twelve 
shillings, ready to be taken off to the Beach to be 
strangled; but they are still good for the work 
they have to do down underground; and Malpelo, 
certainly, was worth more than they, and if he 
came out of the pit on Saturday evenings it was 
because he had hands to get up the rope with, and 
he had to take his mother his week’s pay. 

Certainly he’d have preferred to be a brick- 
layer’s labourer, like Frog, to work singing upon 
the bridges up in the blue sky, with the sun on 
your back; or a carter, like neighbour Jaspar, who 
came to fetch the sand from the pit, swaying 
half-asleep on the shafts of the cart, with pipe in 
mouth, going all day long upon the fine country 
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roads; or, better still, he’d have liked to be a pea- 
sant who passes all his life in the fields among the 
greenness, under the dark carob-trees, with the 
blue sea in the background, and the singing of 
birds above your head. But this had been his 
father’s trade, and to this trade he was born. 
And thinking about it all, he showed Frog the 
pillar that had come down on his father, and 
which still yielded fine, burnt sand that the carter 
came to fetch, with his pipe in his mouth, and 
swaying on the shafts of the cart, and he said that 
when they had finished digging it away they 
would find the body of his father, which should 
be wearing fustian breeches as good as new. Frog 
was frightened, but he wasn’t. He told how he 
had been always there, since he was a child, and 
had always seen that black hole which went away 
underground, where his father used to lead him 
by the hand. Then he spread his arms to right and 
left, and explained how the intricate labyrinths 
of the underground workings spread beneath 
their feet everjTvhere in every direction right up 
to the distant black and desolate waste of the lava- 
flow, whose naked black-grey cinder-rock was 
sullied with dry scrub of broom; and that many 
men had been swallowed up in the workings, 
either crushed, or lost in the darkness, and that 
they walked for years, and are still walking, try- 
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ing to find the ventilation shaft by which they had 
got in, and unable to hear the desperate calling of 
their children, who search for them in vain. 

But one day, in filling the baskets, they came 
upon one of Master Misciu’s shoes, and the boy 
was seized with such a trembling that they had 
to haul him up to the open air by the ropes, just 
like a dying donkey. But still they could not find 
either the good-as-new breeches, nor the remains 
of Master Misciu, although the old miners 
declared that that must be the exact place where 
the column had come down on him; and one 
workman, new to the job, remarked curiously how 
capricious the sand was, that it should have 
thrown the Dummy about so, his shoe in one 
direction and his feet in another. 

After the finding of that shoe, Malpelo was 
seized with such a terror of seeing the naked foot 
of his father appear also among the sand, that he 
wouldn’t give another stroke of the pick; so they 
gave him a taste of the pick-handle on his head. 
He went to work in another part of the gallery, 
and refused to go back to the old place. Two or 
three days later they did actually discover the 
corpse of Master Misciu, wearing the breeches 
and stretched out face downwards as if he had 
been embalmed. Uncle Mommu observed that 
he must have been a long while dying, because 
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the pillar had bent in a curve over him, and had 
shut him in alive; you could even see still how 
Master Dummy had instinctively tried to get out 
by digging in the sand, and he had his hands 
torn and his finger-nails broken — 'just like his 
son Malpelo !’ repeated the lame man. — ‘He was 
digging inside here while his son was digging 
outside.’ But they said nothing to the boy, know- 
ing him to be malign and vengeful. 

The carter carted away the corpse from the 
workings, as he carted away the fallen sand and 
the dead donkeys, except that this time, over and 
above the stink of the carcass, you had to remem- 
ber that the carcass was ‘baptized flesh’ ; and the 
widow cut down the breeches and the shirt to fit 
Malpelo, who was thus for the first time dressed 
as good as new, and the shoes were put aside to 
keep until he was big enough, since you can’t cut 
shoes down, and the sister’s young man didn’t 
want a dead man’s shoes. When Malpelo stroked 
those good-as-new fustian breeches upon his legs, 
it seemed to him they were as soft and smooth as 
the hands of his father, when they used to stroke 
the son’s hair, rough and red though it was. 
The shoes he kept hung upon a nail, upon the 
rough sack, as if they had been the Pope’s slippers, 
and on Sundays he took them down and polished 
them, and tried them on; then he put them on 
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the floor, side by side, and sat contemplating 
them by the hour, his chin in his hands and his 
elbows on his knees, hunting up heaven knows 
what ideas in his weird little brain. 

He had some queer ideas, had Malpelo ! Since 
they had handed over to him also his father’s pick 
and mattock, he used them, although they were 
too heavy for his age; and when tliey had asked 
him if he wanted to sell them, they were willing 
to pay the price of new ones for them, he said 
No! his father had made the handles so smooth 
and shiny with his own hands, and he wouldn’t be 
able to make others more smooth and shiny, not 
if he used them for a hundred years, and then 
another hundred on top of that. 

About tliat time, the grey donkey had died at 
last of hard work and old age, and the carter had 
carted him away to throw him in the distant 
sciara?- — ‘That’s how they are,’ grumbled Mal- 
pelo. ‘Things tliey can’t use any more, they 
throw ’em as far away as they can.’ - He went to 
pay a visit to the corpse of the Grey One at the 
bottom of the lava crack, and he forced Frog to 
go with him, though he didn’t want to; but Mal- 
pelo told him that in this world you’ve got to look 
all things in the face, fair or ugly; and he stood 

^ The sciara is the desert waste of grey-black lava-rock, where 
the lava once flowed in a stream to the sea. 
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there with the greedy curiosity of a wastrel watch- 
ing the dogs which came running from all the 
farmsteads in the neighbourhood, to fight over 
the flesh of the Grey One. The dogs made off, 
yelping, when the boys appeared, and they circled 
ravenously on the bank across the gap, but the 
red-headed brat would not let Frog drive them 
off with stones. 

‘You see that black bitch,' he said, ‘who’s not a 
bit frightened of your stones? She’s not fright- 
ened because she’s more hungry than the others. 
See her ribs?’ - But now the grey donkey suffered 
no more, but lay still with his four legs stretched 
out, and let the dogs enjoy themselves clearing 
out his deep eye-sockets and stripping bare his 
white bones, and all the teeth that tore his entrails 
could no longer make him arch up his spine as 
did the merest blow with the mattock-handle 
which they used to give him to put a bit of force 
into him when he was going up the steep gang- 
way. And that’s how things are! Oh, the Grey 
One had had blows from the pick and slashes on 
the withers, and even he, when he was bent under 
the load and hadn’t breath to go on, would look 
back with glances from his big eyes that seemed 
to say as they were beating him: ‘No more! no 
more!’ -But now the dogs could eat his eyes; 
and his stripped mouth, nothing but teeth, grinned 
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henceforward at all beatings and slashes on the 
witliers. And it would have been better if he had 
never been born. 

The lava-bed spread melancholy and desert as 
far as the eye could see, and rose and sank in peaks 
and precipices, black and wrinkled, without a 
grasshopper chirping upon it, or a bird flying over. 
You could hear nothing, not even the blows of the 
picks of the men at work underneath. And all 
the time, Malpelo kept repeating that below there 
it was all hollowed out in galleries, everywhere, 
towards the mountain and towards the valley; so 
that once, a miner who had gone in with his hair 
black, had come out with his hair all white, and 
another one, whose torch had gone out, had called 
for help in vain, no one could hear him. He alone 
heard his own shouts, said the boy, and though 
he had a heart harder than the sciara^ at this 
thought he shuddered. - ‘The boss often sends 
me a long way in, where the others daren’t go. 
But I am Malpelo, and if I don’t come back, no- 
body will look for me.’ 

However, on fine summer nights the stars 
shone bright even over the sciara^ and the country 
round was just as black as it was, but Malpelo 
was tired with his long day’s work, and lay down 
on his sack with his face to the sky, to enjoy the 
peace and the glitter of the upper deeps; for that 
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reason he hated moonlit nights, when the sea 
swarmed and sparkled, and the country showed 
up vaguely here and there: then the sciara seemed 
even more naked and desolate. — 'For us who’ve 
got to live underground,' Malpelo thought to 
himself, ‘it ought to be always dark and every- 
where dark.’ — The owl hooted above the lava- 
bed, and flew hovering around; then he thought: 
‘Even the owl smells the dead that are in the 
underground here, and is desperate because she 
can’t get at them.’ 

Frog was afraid of owls and bats; but the red- 
head abused him, because anybody who’s got to 
live alone has no business to be frightened of 
anything, and even the grey donkey was not 
afraid of the dogs that stripped his bones, now 
that his flesh no longer felt the pain of being 
eaten. - ‘You were used to working on the roofs 
like the cats,’ he said to him. ‘But now it’s differ- 
ent. Now that you’ve got to live underground, like 
the rats, you don’t have to be frightened of rats, 
neither of bats, which are only old rats with 
wings, and rats like to live where there are dead 
people.’ 

Frog, however, took a real pleasure in explaining 
to him what the stars were doing up above; and 
he told him that away up there was Paradise, 
where the dead go who have been good and not 
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vexed their parents. ‘Who told you?’ asked Mal- 
pelo, and Frog said his mother had told him. 

Malpelo scratched his head, with a cunning 
smile, and made the face of a malicious brat who 
knows a thing or two. ‘Your mother tells you 
that, because you ought 'to wear skirts instead of 
breeches.’ 

Then after he had thought awhile: 

‘My father was good and hurt nobody, although 
they called him 'Dummy. But you see, he’s down 
below there, and they’ve even found the tools and 
the shoes, and the breeches I’ve got on.’ 

Some time afterwards, Frog, who had been 
ailing a long while, fell really ill, so that at evening 
they had to carry him out of the pit on the back 
of a donkey, stretched between the baskets, 
trembling with fever like a wet chicken. One of 
the workmen said that that lad would never have 
made old bones at that job, and if you were going 
to work in a mine without going to pieces, you’d 
got to be born to it. When Malpelo heard that, 
he felt proud that he was born to it, and that he 
kept so strong and well. He helped Frog through 
the days, and cheered him up as best he could, 
shouting at him and punching him. But once 
when he punched him on the back, Frog had a 
mouthful of blood, and then Malpelo, terrified, 
looked everywhere in his mouth and in his nose, 
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to see what he’d done to him, and swore that he 
couldn’t have hurt him so much, with that little 
punch, and to show him, he gave himself hard 
blows on the chest and the back, with a stone; and 
a workman who was present fetched him a great 
kick between the shoulders, a kick which re- 
sounded like a drum, yet Malpelo never moved, 
and only when the miner had gone did he add: 
‘You see? It didn’t hurt me! And he hit me a lot 
harder than I hit you. I’m sure he did,’ 

Meanwhile Frog got no better, and continued 
to spit blood and have fever every day. Then 
Malpelo stole some pennies from his own week’s 
pay, to buy him wine and hot soup, and he gave 
him his good-as-new breeches because they’d keep 
him covered. But Frog still coughed, and every 
time it seemed as if he would suffocate, and in the 
evenings there was no getting the fever down, 
neither with sacks, nor covering him with straw, 
nor laying him before a blaze of twigs. Malpelo 
stood silent and motionless, leaning forward over 
him, his hands on his knees, staring at him with 
concentrated eyes, as if he wanted to make his 
portrait, and when he heard him moan faintly, 
and saw his worn-out face and his deadened eyes, 
just like the grey donkey when he panted, spent, 
under a load, climbing the gangway, he muttered 
to the sick boy: ‘It’s better if you peg out quick! 
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If you’ve got to suffer like that, it’s better if you 
croak.’.- And the boss said Malpelo was quite 
capable of knocking the lad on the head, and 
they’d better keep an eye on him. 

At last one Monday Frog didn’t come to the 
pit, and the boss washed his hands of him, because 
in the state he was in he was more trouble than 
he was worth. Malpelo found out where he lived, 
and on Saturday he went to see him. Poor Frog 
was almost gone, and his mother wept and 
despaired as if her son had earned her ten shillings 
a week. 

This Malpelo could not understand at all, and 
he asked Frog why his mother carried on like that, 
when for two months he hadn’t earned even what 
he ate? But poor Frog made no response, and 
seemed to be counting the beams on the ceiling. 
Then the red-head racked his brains and came to 
the conclusion that Frog’s mother carried on in 
that way because her son had always been weak and 
ailing, and she’d kept him like one of those brats 
who never are weaned. Not like him, who was 
strong and healthy, and was malpelo, and his 
mother had never wept for him because she’d 
never been afraid of losing him. 

A short while after they said at the pit that 
Frog was dead, and Malpelo thought that now the 
owl hooted for him too, in the night, and he went 
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again to visit the stripped bones of the Grey One, 
in the ravine where he used to go along with Frog. 
Now there was nothing left or the Grey One but 
the scattered bones, and Frog would be the same, 
and his mother would have dried her eyes, since 
even Malpelo’s mother had dried hers when 
Master Misdu was dead, and now she was 
married again, and had gone to live at Cifali; also 
the sister was married, and the old house was 
shut. From that time on, if he was beaten, his 
folks cared nothing, and he didn’t either, and 
when he’d be like the Grey One or like Frog, he’d 
feel nothing any more. 

About that time there came to work in the pit 
a man whom they had never seen before, and he 
kept hhnself hidden as much as he could; the 
other workmen said among themselves that he’d 
escaped from prison, and that if he was caught 
they’d shut him up again for years and years. 
Malpelo learned on tliat occasion that prison was 
a place where they put thieves and rascals like 
himself, and kept them always shut up and 
■R atched. 

From that time he felt an unhealthy curiosity 
about that man who had tried prison and escaped. 
After a few weeks, however, the fugitive declared 
fiatly and plainly that he was sick of that mole’s 
life, and he’d rather be in prison all his life, 
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because prison was paradise in comparison, and 
he’d rather walk back there on his own feet. — 
‘Then why don’t all the men who work in the pit 
get themselves put in prison.?’ asked Malpelo. 
‘Because they’re not malpelo like you,’ replied the 
lame man. ‘But don’t you fret, you’ll go there, 
and you’ll leave your bones there.’ 

However, Malpelo left his bones in the pit, 
like his father, only in a different way. It hap- 
pened that they had to explore a passage which 
they maintained was a communication with the 
big shaft on the left, towards the valley, and if that 
was so, it would save a good half of the work of 
getting the sand out of the mine. But if it was 
not true, there was danger of getting lost and 
never finding the way back. Therefore no father 
of a family would make the venture, and not for all 
tlie money in the world would they let their own 
flesh-and-blood run such a risk. 

But Malpelo had nobody who would take all 
the money in the world for his skin, even if his 
skin had been worth all the money in the world; 
his mother was married again and gone to live at 
Cifali, and his sister was married as well. The 
house-door was shut, and he owned nothing but 
his father’s shoes, hung on a nail; hence they 
always gave him the most dangerous work to do, 
and the most risky undertakings were allotted to 
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*■ 

Dear Farina,^ I’m sending you here not a story, 
but the outlines of a story. So it will have at least 
the merit of being brief, and of being true - a 
human document, as they say nowadays; interest- 
ing, perhaps, for you and for all those who would 
study the great book of the heart. I’ll tell it you 
just as I picked it up in the lanes among the fields, 
more or less in the same simple and picturesque 
words of the people who told it me, and you, I am 
sure, will prefer to stand face to face with the 
naked, honest fact rather than have to look for it 
between the lines of the book, or to see it through 
the author’s lens. The simple human fact will 
alw.ays set us thinking; it will always have the vir- 
tue of having really happened, the virtue of real 
tears, of fe\'crs and sensations which have really 
passed through the flesh. The mysterious process 
by which the passions knot themselves together, 
intenveave, ripen, develop in their own way under- 
ground, in their own tortuous windings that often 
seem contradictory, this will still constitute for a 
long time to come the attractive pow'cr of that 
psychological phenomenon which w'e call the theme 
of a story, and which modern analysis seeks to 
follow with scientific exactitude. I shall only tell 


^ Earln.T was a literary man, and a friend of Verge. 
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you the beginning and the end of the story I am 
sending you to-day, but for you that will be 
enough, and perhaps one day it will be enough 
for everybody. 

Nowadays we work out differently the artistic 
process to -which we owe so many glorious works 
of art, we are more particular about trifles, and more 
intimate-, we are willing to sacrifice the grand effect 
of the catastrophe, or of the psychological crisis, 
which was visioned forth with almost divine in- 
tuition by the great artists of the past, to the logical 
development, and hence we are necessarily less 
startling, less dramatic, but not less fatal ; we are 
more modest, if not more humble; but the con- 
quests in psychological truth made by us will be 
not less useful to the art of the future. Shall we 
never arrive at such perfection in the study of the 
passions, that it will be useless to prosecute further 
that study of the inner man? The science of the 
human heart, which will be the fruit of the new art, 
■will it not develop to such a degree and to such an 
extent all the resources of the imagination that the 
novels and stories of the future will merely record 
the various facts of the case? 

But in the meantime I believe that the triumph 
of the novel, that most complete and most human 
of all works of art, will be reached when the affinity 
and the cohesion of all its parts will be so complete 
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that the process of the creation will remain a mys- 
tery, a mystery as great as that of the development 
of the human passions *, and that the harmony of its 
form will be so perfect, the sincerity of its content 
so evident, its method and its raison d’etre so neces- 
sary, that the hand of the artist will remain abso- 
lutely invisible, and the novel will have the effect 
of real happening, and the work of art will seem to 
have made itself^ to have matured and come forth 
spontaneously like a natural event, without pre- 
serving any point of contact with its author; so 
that it may not show in any of its living forms any 
imprint of the mind in which it was conceived, any 
shadow of the eye which visioned it, any trace of 
the lips that murmured the first words, like the 
fiat or the Creator; let it stand by itself, in the 
single fact that it is as it must be and has to be, 
palpitating with life and immutable as a bronze 
statue, whose creator has had the divine courage 
to eclipse himself and to disappear in his immortal 
work. 

Several years ago, down there along the 
Simoneto, they were in pursuit of a brigand, a 
fellow called Gramigna, if I’m not mistaken; a 
name accursed as the grass ^ which bears it, and 

i ^ Gramigna is the dog-grass, or twitch, whose bent root runs 
along underground, and is dug out and dried, the underground 
runner only, for fodder, by the poorest peasants. 
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which had left the terror of its fame behind it 
from one end of the province to the other, Cara- 
biniers, soldiers, and mounted militia followed 
him for two months, without ever succeeding in 
setting their claws in him: he was alone, but he 
was worth ten men, and the ill weed threatened 
to take root. Add to this that harvest time was 
approaching, the hay was already spread in the 
fields, the ears of wheat were already nodding 
yes! to the reapers who had the sickle already in 
their hand, yet none the less there was not a 
proprietor who dared poke his nose over the 
hedges of his own land, for fear of seeing Gramigna 
crouching between the furrows, his gun between 
his legs, ready to blow the head off the first man 
who came prying into his affairs. Hence the 
complaints were general. Then the Prefect sum- 
moned all the officers of the police, of the carabin- 
iers, and of the mounted militia, and addressed a 
few words to them that made them prick up their 
ears. The next day there was a general upheaval : 
patrols, small bands of armed men, outposts 
everjnvhere, in every ditch and behind every dry- 
stone wall; they drove him before them like an 
accursed beast across all the province, by day and 
by night, on foot, on horseback, by telegraph. 
Gramigna slipped through their hands, and replied 
with bullets if they got too close on his heels. In 
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the open country, in the villages, in the farmsteads, 
under the bough-shelter of the inns, in the clubs 
and meeting-places, nothing was spoken of but 
him, Gramigna, and of that ferocious hunt, of 
that desperate flight; the horses of the carabiniers 
fell dead tired; the militiamen threw themselves 
down exhausted in every stable; the patrol slept 
standing; only he, Gramigna, was never tired, 
never slept, always fled, scrambled down the 
precipices, slid through the corn, ran on all-fours 
through the cactus thicket, extricated himself 
like a wolf down the dry beds of the streams. 
The principal theme of conversation in the clubs, 
and on the village door-steps, was the devouring 
thirst which the pursued man must suffer, in 
the immense plain dried up under the June sun. 
The idlers widened their eyes when they spoke 
of it. 

Peppa, one of the handsomest girls of Licodia, 
was at that time going to marry Neighbour Finu, 
‘Tallow-candle’ as they called him, who had his 
own bit of land and a bay mule in his stable, and 
was a tall lad, handsome as the sun, who could 
carry the banner of Saint Margaret as if he were a 
pillar, without bending his loins. 

Peppa’s mother wept with satisfaction at her 
daughter’s good fortune, and spent her time 
turning over the bride’s trousseau in the chest, 
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‘all white goods, and four of each,’ good enough 
for a queen, and ear-rings that hung to her 
shoulders, and golden rings for all the ten fingers 
of her hands; she had as much gold as St. Mar- 
garet herself, and they were going to get married 
just on St. Margaret’s day, that fell in j June, 
after the hay-harvest. Tallow-candle left his mule 
at Peppa’s door every evening as he returned 
from the fields, and went in to say to her^ that the 
crops were wonderful, if Gramigna didn’t set fire 
to them, and that the little corn-chamber that 
opened its gate-door opposite the bed would never 
be big enough for all the grain thisi'^harvest, and 
that it seemed to him a thousand y’ears, till he 
could take his bride home, seated behind him on 
the bay mule. ' 

But one fine day Peppa said to him\^ ‘You can 
leave your mule out of it; I’m not going to get 
married.’ v 

Poor Tallow-candle was thunderstruck, and 
the old woman began to tear her hair as sh^e heard 
her daughter turning down the best match, in the 
village. 

‘It’s Gramigna I care for,’ the girl said ito her 
mother, ‘and I don’t want to marry anybody but 
him.’ I 

‘Ah!’ The mother rushed round the hcouse, 
screaming, with her grey hair flying loose lilke a 
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very witch. ‘Ah! that fiend has even got in here 
to bewitch my girl for me.’ 

‘No,’ replied Peppa, her eyes fixed and hard as 
steel. ‘No, he’s not been here.’ 

‘Where have you seen him.?’ 

‘I’ve not seen him. I’ve heard about him. 
Hark, though 1 I can feel him here, till it burns 
me.’ 

It caused a great talk in the village, though 
they tried to keep it dark. The goodwives who 
had envied Peppa the prosperous cornfields, the 
bay mule, and the fine lad who carried St. Mar- 
garet’s banner without bending his loins, went 
round telling all kinds of ugly stories, tliat 
Gramigna came to her at night in the kitchen, and 
that they had seen him hidden under the bed. 
The poor mother had lit a lamp to the souls in 
Purgatory, and even the priest had been to Peppa’s 
house, to touch her heart with his stole, and drive 
out that devil of a Gramigna who had taken 
possession of it. Through it all she insisted that 
she had not so much as set eyes on the fellow; but 
that she saw him at nights in her dreams, and in 
the morning she got up with her lips parched as 
if she were feeling in her own body all the thirst 
he must be suffering. 

Then the old woman shut her up in the house, 
so that she should hear no more talk about Gram- 
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igna, and she covered up all the cracks in the 
house-door with pictures of the saints. Peppa 
listened behind the blessed pictures to all that 
was said outside in the street, and she went white 
and red, as if the devil were blowing all hell in her 
face. 

At last she heard say that they had tracked 
down Gramigna to the cactus thickets at Pala- 
gonia. — ‘They’ve been firing for two hours!’ the 
goodwives said. ‘There’s one carabinier dead, and 
more than three of the militia wounded. But 
they fired such showers of bullets on him that 
this time they’ve found a pool of blood, where 
he was.’ 

Then Peppa crossed herself before the old 
woman’s bed-head, and escaped out of the window. 

Gramigna was among the prickly-pear cactuses 
of Palagonia, nor had they been able to dislodge 
him from that cover for rabbits, torn, wounded 
though he was, pale with two days’ fasting, 
parched with fever, and his gun levelled: as he 
saw her commg, resolute, through the thickets of 
the cactus, in the dim gleam of dawn, he hesitated 
a moment, whether to fire or not. - ‘What do you 
want?’ he asked her. ‘What have you come here 
for?’ 

‘I’ve come to stay with you,’ she said to him, 
looking at him steadily. ‘Are you Gramigna?’ 
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'Yes, I am Gramigna. If you've come to get 
those twenty guineas blood-money, you’ve made 
a mistake.’ 

‘No, I’ve come to stay with you,’ she replied. 

‘Go back!’ he said. ‘You can’t stay with me, 
and I don’t want anybody staying with me. If 
you’ve come after money you’ve mistaken your 
man, I tell you, I’ve got nothing, see you! It’s 
two days since I even had a bit of bread.’ 

‘I can’t go back home now,’ she said. ‘The 
road is full of soldiers.’ 

‘Clear out! What do I care! Everybody must 
look out for their own skin.’ 

While she was turning away from him, like a 
dog driven off with kicks, Gramigna called to her. 
- ‘Listen ! Go and fetch me a bottle of water from 
the stream down there. If you want to stay with 
me, you’ve got to risk your skin.’ 

Peppa went without a word, and when Gram- 
igna heard the firing he began to laugh bitingly, 
saying tcr-himself : ‘That was meant for me ! ' — 
But when he saw her coming back, a little later, 
with the flask under her arm, herself pale and 
bleeding, he first threw himself on her and 
snatched the bottle, and then when he had drunk 
till he was out of breath, he asked her : 

‘You got away, then? How did you man- 
age?’ 
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‘The soldiers were on the other side, and the 
cactuses were thick this side,’ 

‘They’ve made a hole in you, though. Is it 
bleeding under your clothes?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Where are you wounded?’ 

‘In the shoulder.* 

‘That doesn’t matter. You can walk.* 

Thus he gave her permission to stay with him. 
She followed him, her clothes torn, her body 
burning with the fever of her wound, shoeless, and 
she went to get him a flask of water or a hunk of 
bread, and when she came back empty-handed, in 
the thick of the firing, her lover, devoured by 
hunger and by thirst, &at her. At last, one night 
when the moon was shining on the cactus grove, 
Gramigna said to her: ‘They are coming!’ and 
he made her lie down flat, at the bottom of the 
cleft in the rock, and then he fled to another place. 
Among the cactus clumps continual firing was 
heard, and the darkness flushed here and there 
with brief flames. All at once Peppa heard a noise 
of feet near her and she looked up to see Gramigna 
returning, dragging a broken leg, and leaning 
against the broad stems of the cactus to load his 
gun. ‘It’s all up!’ he said to her. ‘They’ll get me 
now’ — and what froze her blood more than any- 
thing was the glitter in his eyes that made him 
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tears, and she said nothing, nor was she ever seen 
in the village, in spite of the fact that the two 
women had to go and earn their bread labouring. 
People said that Peppa had learned her trade out 
in the thickets, and that she went stealing at night. 
The truth was, she stayed lurking shut up in 
the kitchen like a wild beast, and she only came 
forth when her old woman was dead, worn 
out with hard work, and the house had to be 
sold. 

‘You seel’ said Tallow-candle, who still cared 
for her. ‘I could knock my head against the 
stones when I think of all the misery you’ve 
brought on yourself and on everybody else.’ 

‘It's true,’ replied Peppa. ‘I know it! It was 
the will of God.’ 

After she had sold the house and the few bits of 
furniture that remained to her, she left the village, 
in the night, as she had returned to it, without 
once turning back to look at the roof, under which 
she had slept for so many years; she went to fulfil 
the will of God in the city, along with her boy, 
settling near the prison where Gramigna was shut 
up. She could see nothing but the iron gratings 
of the windows, on the great mute facade, and 
the sentinels drove her off, if she stood to gaze 
searchingly for some sign of him. At last they 
told her he’d been gone from there for some time, 
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of the crowd it seemed a very ‘foam of gold.’ All 
of which must have riled the Saint Pascal people 
considerably, till at last one of them lost patience, 
and, pale as a dead man, he began to yell: Viva 
San Pasgtiale! Long live Saint Pascal! - which was 
too much for the Saint Rocco devotees, and cudgels 
began to smack. 

For truly, to go and say Long live Saint Pascal! 
in the very face of Saint Rocco himself was simply 
asking for it; it’s like coming and spitting in a 
person’s house, or like somebody amusing himself 
by pinching the woman whom you’ve got on your 
arm. Under such circumstances neither Christs 
nor devils count, and you even trample underfoot 
the bit of respect you’ve got for the very saints 
who, after all, are all relations of one another. If 
it’s in church, the seats and benches start flying, 
in procession, the candle-ends whizz like bats, and 
at home at table, it’s the soup-plates that fly. 

‘Of all the devils!’ yelled Neighbour Nino, all 
bruised and torn. ‘I’d just like to see anybody 
who’ll shout Long live Saint Pascal! I’d just like 
to see him!’ 

‘I will!’ yelled Turi the ‘tanner,’ in fury, the 
very lad who was going to be Nino’s brother-in- 
law, and who was beside himself with a blow he’d 
got in the fray, that had half-blinded him. ‘Long 
live Saint Pascal, for ever!’ 
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‘For the love of God! For the love of God!’ 
screamed his sister Saridda, rushing between her 
brother and her young man, for the three of them 
had been walking lovingly and pleasantly together 
till that moment. 

Neighbour Nino, the engaged young man, 
shouted in derision: ‘Long live my boots! Long 
live Saint Shoe-leather!’ 

‘What!’ yelled Turi, foaming at the mouth, his 
eye swelling up livid like a young pumpkin. 
‘Hell to Saint Rocco, you and your boots! Take 
that!’ 

So they began dealing each other blows that 
would have felled an ox, until their friends suc- 
ceeded in separating them with blows and kicks. 
Saridda had got worked up as well; she screamed 
Long live Saint Pascal! and for two pins the 
engaged couple would have started slapping each 
other’s faces as if they were already man and 
wife. 

On these occasions parents and children go for 
each other, and wives leave their husbands, if by 
misfortune a person of the Saint Rocco parish has 
married one from Saint Pascal. 

‘I don’t want ever to hear the name of tliat 
fellow again,’ Saridda held forth, her fists on her 
hips, when the neighbours asked her how it was 
the engagement .was broken off. ‘Not if they 
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ofFcred me him dressed in gold and silver all over. 

you understand!’ ,, 

‘Sariddacan go mouldy, as far asl na con^cerned, 
said Neighbour Nino on his side, while they were 
washing the blood off his face at the mn. A lo^ 
of beggars and cowardly tripe, in that tanner/ 
parish! I must have been drunk before I ever 
went to look for a girl there.’ 

‘Since that’s what it comes tol’ the mayor had 
concluded, ‘and you can’t carry- a saint to the 
square without a lot of fighting, till it’s an absolute 
swinery, we’ll have no more feasts, nor doimle 
holidays, and if they start out with one candle. 
I’ll show ’em candles! I’ll have ’em all in prison. 

The affair had grown to such dimensions, 
really-, because the bishop of the diocese ^ had 
granted the priests of Saint Pascal the privilege 
of wearing the lilac bishop’s gown. The Saint 
Rocco people, whose priests hadn’t been granted 
the lilac gown, had gone even to Rome, to kick up 
a dust at the feet of the Holy Father, with docu- 
ments in hand, on official paper, and all the rest; 
but it had been in vain, because their adversaries 
of the lower parish, whom everybody- could re- 
member barefoot and poverty-stricken, had got 
as rich as pigs with the new tanning industry, 
and we all know that in this world justice is bought 
and sold like the soul of Judas. 
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For the feast of Saint Pascal they were expecting 
the delegate from Monsignore, who was a man of 
consequence, and had two silver buckles weighing 
half a pound each, on' his shoes, and who had seen 
the bishop, and was coming to bring the lilac 
gown to the canons ; therefore they also had hired 
the city band, to go and meet Monsignore’s dele- 
gate three miles out of the village, and it was said 
that in the evening there would be fireworks in 
the square, with ‘Viva San IPasquale' blazing in 
great box letters. 

The inhabitants of the upper quarter of Saint 
Rocco were therefore in a great ferment, and some 
of the more excitable of them started peeling 
cudgels of pear-wood or of cherry, as big as 
fence-posts, and muttering: 

‘If there’s going to be music, you’ve got to 
bring the baton.’ 

The bishop’s delegate ran a great risk of issuing 
from his triumphal entry with his head cracked. 
But the reverend gentleman slyly left the band to 
wait for him outside the village, whilst he climbed 
Up by the short cuts on foot, and so arrived 
quietly and stealthily at the priest’s house, where 
he called a meeting of the heads of the two parties. 

When those gentlemen found themselves face 
to face with one another, after such a long time 
that they’d been at outs, they began to look one 
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another in the white of the eye, as if they felt a 
great desire to tear each other’s eyes out, and it 
needed all the authority of the reverend gentleman, 
who had put on his new cloth cloak for the occa- 
sion, to get the ice-cream and otlier refreshments 
served without disturbance. 

‘This is all right!’ said the mayor approvingly, 
with his nose in his glass. ‘When they want me 
for peace’s sake, they’ll always find me ready.’ 

The delegate said that he had indeed come as a 
reconciliator, with the olive-twig in his mouth, 
like Noah’s dove; and doing it zealously he went 
round distributing smiles and hand-shakes, and 
he kept saying: ‘You gentlemen will do me the 
favour of taking chocolate with me in the vestry, 
on the day of the festivities.’ 

‘Let us leave out the festivities,’ said the assist- 
ant-magistrate. ‘If we don’t, there’ll be more 
trouble.’ 

‘There’ll be more trouble if this impudence goes 
on, and a man isn’t allowed to amuse himself as be 
pleases, spending his own money,’ exclaimed 
Bruno the wainwright. 

‘I wash my hands of it. The government orders 
are precise. If you hold festivities, I shall send for 
the carabiniers. I want order.’ 

‘I will be responsible for order,’ replied the 
mayor sententiously, knocking on the ground 
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with his umbrella, and staring around at the 
company. 

‘Bravo! As if everybody wasn’t aware that 
you and your brother-in-law Bruno are hand-and- 
glove,’ snapped back the assistant-magistrate. 

‘And^ you go contrary out of spite, because of 
that fine for the washing which you’ve never got 
over.’ 

‘Gentlemen! Gentlemen!’ the delegate kept 
pleading. ‘This will get us nowhere.’ 

‘We’ll make a revolution, we will!’ shouted 
Bruno, throwing up his fists in the air. 

Luckily the priest had put the glasses and cups 
aside, quietly and unobserved, and the verger had 
dashed off to dismiss the band, which, having 
learned of the arrival of the delegate, was rushing 
up to welcome him, puffing into the cornets and 
the clarionets. 

‘This’ll get us nowhere!’ muttered the dele- 
gate, annoyed because the harvest was already 
ripe, where he came from, and he looked like 
losing a lot of time between neighbour Bruno 
and the assistant-magistrate, who were daggers- 
drawn. ‘WJijir’s all this about a fine for the 
trashing.'*’ 

‘The usual brazen impudence! Now you can’t 
hang a pocket-handkerchief in the window to dry', 
trithout their jumping on you and fining you! 
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The wife of the assistant-magistrate, trusting to 
her husband’s being in office — for up till now 
there’s always been a bit of respect showed to the 
authorities — used to dry her week’s washing on the 
little terrace - you know, her bit of a wash ! But 
now, with the new law, it’s a mortal sin, and even 
dogs and fowls are forbidden, and all the other 
animals which, if I may say so, have always kept 
the streets clean up to now; and the first time it 
rains, it’s heaven help us if we’re not going sunk 
up to the eyes in all the filth. But the real fact 
of the matter is that Bruno, who is the assessor, has 
got a grudge against the assistant-magistrate for 
giving a decision against him, once,’ 

The delegate, in order to reconcile these warring 
spirits, remained shut up like an owl in the con- 
fession-box from morning till night, and all the 
women wanted to be confessed by the bishop’s 
representative, who had plenary absolution for 
every sort of sin, as if he had been Monsignore in 
person. 

Father!’ said Saridda, her nose against the 
grating of the confession-box. ‘Neighbour Nino 
causes me to sin, every Sunday, in church.’ 

‘In what way, my daughter.'*’ 

He was supposed to be going to marry me, 
before tnere was all this row in the place, but now 
it s broken off he goes and stands near the high 
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altar to look at me and make game of me with his 
palsj all the time during Holy Mass.’ 

Then, when the reverend gentleman tried to 
touch the heart of Neighbour Nino : 

‘It’s her who turns her back on me every time 
she sees me, as if I was a beggar,’ replied the 
peasant. 

But as a matter of fact, if Miss Saridda was 
crossing the square on a Sunday, it was he who 
pretended to be absolutely taken up with the 
sergeant, or some other consequential person, and 
wouldn’t so much as notice her. Saridda was up 
to the eyes in work, making little lanterns of 
coloured paper, and she arrayed them all there on 
the window-sill in his face, pretending she was 
setting them out to dry. Once when they were 
both taking part in a baptism, they didn’t so much 
as nod to one another, as if they had never seen 
one another before, and Saridda flirted instead with 
the man who had stood godfather to the girl- 
child. 

‘Godfather for working your guts out!’ sneered 
Nino. ‘Godfather to a girl! When a woman’s 
born, even tlie rafters of the roof give way.’ 

And Saridda, pretending to be talking to the 
midwife: ‘Things aren’t always bad when they 
seem bad. Sometimes when you think you’ve lost 
your treasure on earth, you come to thank God for 
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it. God and Saint Pascal; and before you can 
really know a person, you’ve got to eat seven pecks 
of salt’ - or else: ‘You’ve got to take the good with 
the bad, nothing’s worse than fretting for things 
that aren’t worth it. When one Pope dies, they 
make another.’ 

Or else: ‘Babies are born as fate makes them, 
and the same with marriage; you’d far better 
marry a man as really cares for you and hasn’t got 
any other designs on you, even if he’s got no 
money, nor land, nor mules, nor anything.’ 

In the square a drunx sounded: the middle 
drum. 

‘The mayor says there’ll be festivities,’ buzzed 
the crowd. 

‘I’ll fight it till the end of time! I’ll spend the 
shirt off my back, and make myself as poor as 
Job, but that five-shilling fine I’m not going to 
pay, no', not if I have to leave the lawsuit in my 
will.’ 

‘Oh, blazing hell 1 what sort of a festival do they 
think they’ll make if we’re all going to starve this 
year!’ cried Nino. 

Since the month of March not a drop of rain 
had fallen, and the sickly yellow crops, which 
crackled like tinder, ‘were dying of thirst.’ Bruno 
the Cartwright, however, declared that when Saint 
Pascal had been round in procession, it would rain 
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for sure. But what did he care about rain, if he 
was a wagon-builder, and all the other tannery 
fellows of his party the same! . , . But they did 
indeed carry round Saint Pascal in procession, to 
east and to west, and they stood him on the hill 
facing the land, to bless the fields, one sultry, 
overcast day in May; one of those days when the 
peasants tear their hair before their ‘burnt’ fields, 
and the ears of corn bend down as if really they 
were dying, 

‘Saint Pascal!’ shouted Nino, spitting into 
the air and running like a madman through his 
crops. ‘You’ve ruined me. Saint Pascal! You’ve 
left me nothing but my sickle to cut my throat 
with.’ 

In the upper quarter of the village there was 
desolation, one of those long years when the 
famine begins in June, and the women stand in the 
doorways unkempt and idle, staring fixedly in 
front of them. When Miss Saridda heard that 
Neighbour Nino’s mule was being sold in the 
square, to pay the rent of his land, which had 
yielded nothing, she felt her anger evaporate in an 
instant, and sent her brother Turi in all haste and 
anxiety with the bit of money which she had laid 
aside, to help him. 

Nino was in a corner of the square, his eyes 
abstracted and his‘hands in his pockets, while they 
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were selling his mule, in all its gay little tassels and 
its new halter. 

‘I want nothing from you,’ he replied surlily. 
‘I’ve still got arms to work with, please God! A 
nice saint, that Saint Pascal, what.^’ 

Turi turned away so as not to start a row, and 
went off. But the truth was, folks were exasper- 
ated, now that Saint Pascal had been carried in 
procession to east and to west, with this grand 
result. Worst of all was that many from the San 
Rocco quarter had brought themselves to the point 
of accompanying the procession, beating them- 
selves like donkeys, and wearing the crown of 
thorns, for love of their crops. So that now they 
were saying all the insulting things possible, and 
had come to such a pitch that the bishop’s dele- 
gate had had to clear out on foot and without any 
music, as he had come. 

The assistant-magistrate, to get a smack back 
at the wainwright, telegraphed that the populace 
was roused and public safety in danger; so that 
one fine day they woke up to learn that the militia 
had arrived during the night, and anybody who 
wanted could go and see them in the stable-yard. 

But others said: ‘They have come because of 
the cholera. Down in the city people are dying 
like flies.’ 

The apothecary put the padlock on his shop, 
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Nino and Turi had not met since that affair 
about the mule; but as soon as the peasant heard 
that sister and brother were both ill, he hurried 
to their house, and found Saridda black in the 
face and hardly recognizable, at the back of the 
wretched room, next her brother, who, fortunately, 
was getting better, but who was tearing his hair, 
not knowing what to do. 

‘Ah, Saint Rocco!’ Nino began to cry; ‘I never 
expected thisl Oh, Saridda, don’t you know me? 
It’s Nino, whom you used to go out with.’ 

But Saridda looked at him with eyes so sunken 
that you needed a lantern to discover them, and 
Nino had two fountains at his own eyes. — ‘Ah, 
Saint Rocco !’ he said. ‘This is a worse turn than 
Saint Pascal ever did me.’ 

However, Saridda got better, and while she 
sat in the doorway, her face tied up in a ker- 
chief, and yellow as beeswax, she kept saying to 
. him : 

‘Saint Rocco has done me a miracle, and you 
must come with me to carry a candle for his 
festival.’ 

Nino, his heart swollen, nodded assent: but 
meanwhile he too had taken the sickness, and was 
likely to die. Then Saridda scratched her face, and 
said she wanted to die with him, and she would 
cut off her hair and put it in the coffin with him, so 
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that no one should see her face again while she 
lived. 

‘No, noT replied Nino, from his wasted face. 
‘Your hair will grow again; but the one who won’t 
see you again will be me, for I shall be dead.’ 

‘A nice miracle Saint Rocco has done for you!’ 
said Turi to him, to console him. 

And when they both were convalescent, Nino 
and Turi, and they stood leaning against the wall, 
warming themselves in the sun, a long-faced pair, 
they threw Saint Rocco and Saint Pascal at each 
other all the time, mockingly. 

Once Bruno the wainwright went by, coming 
home from the country now the cholera was over, 
and he said: 

‘We want to make a great festival to thank 
Saint Pascal for having saved us from the cholera. 
From now on there’ll be no more agitators nor 
opposition, now that that assistant-magistrate is 
dead, and has left the lawsuit in his will.’ 

‘Yes, you can make a feast for those who’ve 
died,’ sneered Nino. 

‘And what about you.? Did Saint Rocco keep 
you alive, eh?’ 

‘Will you drop it!' Saridda broke in; ‘or the 
cholera will have to come again to make peace!’ 
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♦ 

It is ns if wc vs crc at the Cosmoramn, when it’s 
the village feast, and we put our eye to the peep- 
glass to lee the famous characters pass one after 
the other, Garibaldi and then Victor Emmanuel; 
so now comes ’Brothpot,’ for he too is a famous 
character, and he looks very well among the rest 
of the mad folks who have had their wits in their 
heels instead of their heads, and have done every- 
thing that a Christian body shouldn’t do, if he 
wants to eat his bread in blessed peace. 

Now if we have to examine the conscience of all 
the good folks who have got themselves talked 
about in the farmyard during the gossiping hour 
after midday meal; and if we must do as the factor 
does ever)’ Saturday evening, when he says to 
one; ‘How much is due to you for your day- 
work?’ - and to another: ‘What have you done 
this week?’ - we can’t pass by ‘Brothpot’ without 
having it out with him, what he’s been up to, and 
a nasty piece of work it is, and folks gave him that 
pretty nickname because of that ugly business, 
you know what I mean. 

We all know that jealousy is a defect every- 
body suffers from ; it makes the young cocks tear 
one another’s fc.athers out, before they get their 
crests, and makes mules let out kicks in the 
stable. But when a person has never had that vice 
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to leave the house where she’d lived for thirty 
years, because mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
together in one house are like two wild mules 
at the same manger. The daughter-in-law, with 
that plaintive little mouth of hers, said so much 
and behaved in such a way that at last the poor, 
grumbling old woman had to clear out and go to 
die in a hovel; and there was a row between the 
husband and wife every time the month’s rent for 
the hovel had to be paid. And then when the son 
ran breathless, hearing that they’d brought the 
Viaticum to the little old woman, he couldn’t 
receive her blessing, nor even get the last word 
from the dying mouth, for the lips were already 
glued together by death, and the face was all 
changed, in the corner of the wretched house 
where twilight was falling, and only the eyes 
remained alive, that seemed to want to say so 
many things to him. - ‘Eh? Eh?’ 

Those who don’t respect their parents bring 
on themselves their own misfortune, and come 
to a bad end. 

The poor old woman had died in bitterness 
because her son’s wife had turned out such a bad 
piece of goods; and God had been good to take 
her from this world, to remove her to the other 
world with all she’d got on her stomach against 
her daughter-in-law, knowing how the creature 
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had made her son’s heart bleed. And as soon as 
the daughter-in-law was mistress in her own 
house, with nobody to bridle her, she had carried 
on in such a fashion that nowadays folks never 
called her husband anything but by that ugly 
nickname, and when the thing came to his cars, 
and he ventured to complain to his wife; — ‘Whyr 
do you mean to say you believe it?’ she said to 
him; and he didn’t believe it, pleased as punch 
not to. 

He was such a poor-spirited chap, and except 
in this respect, he did no harm whatsoever to any- 
body, If you’d have shown him tlic thing with 
his own eyes, he’d have said it wasn’t true. Either 
because of his mother’s curse Venera had gone 
out of his heart and he eared for her no more; or 
else because he was away w'orking in the countiy 
all the year round, and only saw her on Saturday 
nights, she had become disagreeable and unloving 
towards her husband, and he had ceased to like 
her; and when we don’t like a thing any more, we 
think nobody else will want it either, and we don’t 
care who has it; and altogether, jealousy was a 
thing that never entered his head, not if yoti 
drove it in with a peg, and for a hundred years he’d 
have gone himself to fetch the doctor, who was 
Don Liborio, every time his wife wanted him 
fetched. 
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Don Liborio was also his partner, they went 
halves in a piece of land; they had some thirty 
sheep in common; they rented pasture-land in 
their joint names, and Don Liborio gave his own 
name as guarantee, when they went before the 
notary. ‘Brothpot’ brought him the first beans 
and the first peas, chopped his wood for the kit- 
chen, and trod out his grapes for him in the wine- 
press; and for his own part he lacked for nothing, 
neither corn in the bin, nor oil in the jar, nor wine 
in the barrel; his wife, white and red like an 
apple, sported new shoes and silk kerchiefs; Don 
Liborio didn’t charge for his visits, and had stood 
godfather to one of the babies. In short, they 
were one household, and he called Don Liborio 
‘Signor compare,"^ and he worked conscientiously - 
you couldn’t say a word against ‘Brothpot’ in 
this respect - to make the company of the ‘Signor 
cmp/ire and himself flourish, which had its ad- 
vantages for him too, and so they were pleased all 
round, for sometimes the devil’s not as black as 
he’s painted. 

And then this peace of angels was turned into a 
turmoil of devils all at once, in one day, in one 

* Compare is the French compere, and is used as a term of 
address, like ‘Friend’ - or more properly, ‘Cousin, coz!’ in old 
English. Signor compare is therefore Monsieur le compire, or in 
Shakespearian style, ‘Sir Cousin!’ 
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moment, when the other peasants who were work- 
ing on the arable land sat talking in the shade, at 
evening, not knowing that ‘Brothpot’ was on the 
other side of the hedge, and the talk chanced 
to turn on him and his wife and the life they led. 
He had thrown himself down to sleep, and no one 
knew he was there, which shows that folks are 
right when they say: ‘When you eat, shut the 
door, and when you’re going to talk, look around 
first.’ 

This time it really seems as if the devil had given 
‘Brothpot’ a nudge while he was asleep, and whis- 
pered in his ear all the nasty things they were 
saying of him, and which went into his brain like 
a nail. - ‘And that booby “Brothpot,” ’ they were 
saying, ‘who dances round Don Liborio ! and eats 
and drinks from his dirty leavings, and gets fat as 
a pig on it!’ 

He got up as if a mad dog had bitten him, and 
’ started off full speed towards the village in a blind 
fury, the very grass and stones blood-red in his 
eyes. In the doorway of his house he met Don 
Liborio, who was just quietly leaving, fanning 
himself with his straw hat. — ‘Hark here! Signor 
compareV he said to him, ‘if I see you in my house 
again, as sure as God’s above, you’ll pay for it!* 

Don Liborio gazed at him as if he were speak- 
ing Turkish, and thought his brain must have 
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turnecj with the heat, for really you couldn’t 
imagine ‘Brothpot’ taking it into his head to be 
jealous all of a sudden, after he’d kept his eyes 
shut all that time, and was the best-natured fellow 
and husband in the world. 

‘Why, what’s amiss to-day, CompitreV he asked 
him. 

'What! Why, if I see you again in my house, 
as true as God’s above, you’ll pay for itl’ 

Don Liborio shrugged his shoulders, and went 
off with a laugh. The other went wildly into the 
house, and repeated to his wife: ‘If I sec the 
Sipnor compare here again, as true as God’s above, 
he’ll pay for it!’ 

Venera stuck her fists on her hips and began to 
go for him, saying insulting things to him. He 
kept nodding his head, yes! yes! leaning against 
the wall like an ox that’s got the fly, and wouldn't 
listen to reason. The children started crying, 
seeing such an unusual state of affairs. At last his 
wife took the door-bar and drove him out of the 
house to get rid of him, and said she was mistress 
in her own house to do as she pleased and fancied. 

‘Brothpot’ could no longer work on his own 
land; his mind dwelt always on the same thing, 
and he had such a sour face you couldn’t recognize 
him. Before the dark fell, on the Saturday even- 
ing, he stuck the mattock in the earth and went 
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off without drawing his week’s pay. When he 
came home with no money, and two hours earlier 
than usual into the bargain, his wife started abus- 
ing him again, .and wanted to send him to the 
square, to buy salted anchovies, because she felt a 
pricking in her throat. But he wouldn’t leave the 
kitchen, sat there with the baby on his knee, and 
the poor little thing whimpered and daren’t 
move, her father frightened her so with that face. 
Venera had got the devil on her back that evening, 
and the black hen, which was perching on the 
ladder, kept on cluck-clucking as if something 
bad was going to happen. 

Don Liborio usually called after he’d been his 
round, before he went to the cafe to play a game 
of cards; and that evening Venera said she wanted 
him to feel her pulse, for she’d felt feverish all 
day with that tickling in her throat. ‘Brothpot’ 
remained quite still, sitting where he was. But as 
he heard in the little street the slow step of the 
doctor, who was coming very leisurely, tired a 
little with visiting his patients, puffing with the 
heat, and fanning himself with his straw hat, 
‘Brothpot’ got the bar with which his wife had 
driven him out of the house when he was in her 
way, and he took his stand behind the door. Un- 
fortunately Venera never noticed him, because 
at that moment she’d gone into the kitchen to 
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Signor Polidori and Signora Rinaldi loved one 
another - or they thought they loved one another 
- which on occasion amounts to exactly the same 
thing; and honestly, if ever love exists on earth, 
these two were made for one another; Polidori 
rejoiced in an income of two thousand pounds a 
year, and the worst possible reputation as a mail'- 
mis stijet, while Signora Rinaldi was a charming, 
emotional little thing whose husband slaved his 
life away so that she should live as if she too pos- 
sessed an income of two thousand a year. How- 
ever, not the very slightest breath of scandal had 
as yet wafted her way, although all the friends of 
Polidori had passed in review before the proud 
beauty, with a flower in their button-holes. Now 
at last the proud beauty had fallen - chance, fate, 
the will of God, or the will of the devil had 
plucked her by the skirts. 

When we say ‘fallen,' we only mean that she 
had let fall upon Polidori that first languid look, 
soft and lost, which makes the knees of the ser- 
pent tremble as it lies on the watch under the tree 
of seduction. Headlong downfalls are rare, and 
they often frighten away the Serpent altogether. 
Before Signora Rinaldi came down from one 
bough to another, she wanted to see where she 
Was putting her foot, and she had a thousand 
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coquettish little ways of pretending she wanted to 
flee to the highest tips of the tree. For about a 
month she had been perched upon the bough of 
epistolary correspondence, a tremulous and dan- 
gerous little branch shaken by all the perfumed 
zephyrs of the sky. - They had begun with the 
excuse of a book they wanted to borrow or to 
return, or of a date they wanted to make sure of, 
and all the rest of it - and the fair one would 
have liked to remain on that bough for quite a 
time, twittering gracefully, for women always 
twitter to a marvel, thus cradled between heaven 
and earth ; Polidori, who had run rather dry, soon 
became arid, laconic, categorical, most disap- 
pointing. The poor little thing closed her eyes 
and her wings and let herself slip a few twigs 
lower. 

‘I didn’t read your letter; I’m not going to read 
\tl’ she said to him when they met at the last ha\i 
of the season, as they were following the file of 
couples. ‘If you don’t want to be what I thought 
you would be, then let me be what I wish to be 
myself.’ i 

Polidori If oked at her with great gravity, twist- 
ing his m'-X '"ache, but frowning a little. The 
other danci A who had no reason for loitering 
talking in ^^vioorway, pushed them towards 
the ball-ro6iii° \he woman blushed as if she 
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had been caught in a private tSte-h-tSte with 
him. 

Polidori — the serpent ~ noted that fugitive 
flush. — ‘You know I will obey you in everything,’ 
he replied simply. 

The diamond cross on her bosom sparkled 
suddenly, swelling up in triumph. All that even- 
ing Signora Rinaldi danced like a madwoman, 
passing from one partner to another, drawing 
after her a swarm of adorers whose eyes were in- 
toxicated with the game, glittering like the gems 
that clustered on her panting bosom. Then all 
at once, coming up face to face with her own 
reflection in one of the great mirrors, she became 
serious and wouldn’t dance any more. She told 
them all she was tired; and mechanically she 
looked round for her husband. Of course he was 
nowhere to be seen! During those ten minutes 
while she sat weakly upon the sofa, indifferent 
to the fact that her dress was bunched up unbe- 
comingly, strange fancies passed before her eyes, 
along with the couples dancing the waltz. Only 
Polidori was not dancing, nor was he anywhere 
in sight. ‘What sort of a man was he, really.^’ 
At last she discovered him sitting in a deserted 
drawing-room, tfitc-h-tete with a head of hair 
that certainly wouldn’t have much to say to him, 
and smiling like a man to whom even smiles are 
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no-w indifferent. - She would rather have sur- 
prised him with the loveliest woman at the dance, 
she swore to herself she would. - Polidori took 
no caution. He rose, eager as usual, and offered 
her his arm. 

And of course, precisely at that moment her 
husband had to appear on the scene, looking for 
her. Then, abruptly, as she was adjusting her 
low-cut dress at the back, with a light shrug of the 
shoulders she said in a low tone to Polidori, so 
low that the rustle of the silk almost covered the 
sound of her voice: 

‘Ver)’^ well-, to-morrow at nine, in the Park.’ 

Polidori bowed low and let her pass, radiant 
and excited, upon the arm of her husband. 

Never had a spring morning seemed so mys- 
teriously lovely to Signora Rinaldi, even when 
she was away in her delightful villa, *La Brianza,’ 
and never had she looked with such a dreamy eye 
through the crystal glass of her coiipe^ as when the 
carriage was rapidly crossing the Piazza Cavour. 
The sunlight bathed the avenues of the park, fell 
warm and gilded upon the grass that was just 
putting forth new green; the sky was of a deep 
blue. These impressions, all unknown to her, 
were reflected in her big dark eyes, which were 
gazing into the distance, she herself did not know 
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where to, nor at what, as she leaned her hand and 
her white brow on the cushion. From time to 
time a shiver made her shrug her shoulders, a 
shiver of tiredness or of cold. 

Hardly had the carriage stopped at the park 
gates, than she shuddered, and drew back sharply, 
as if her husband had suddenly looked in at the 
window. She still hesitated before she got out, 
letting her hand rest on the handle, thinking 
vaguely of the new aspect her husband had taken 
on, in her own mind; then she set foot to earth 
and lowered her veil; a thick, black, closely- 
spotted veil, through which her eyes took on a 
feverish look, and her features a ghostly rigidity. 
The carriage went away at a walk, noiselessly, 
as a discreet and well-educated carriage should do. 

The park, too, seemed to have wakened before 
its hour, and to be surprised at starting its day so 
soon. Men in shirt-sleeves were washing it and 
combing it, making its morning toilet. The few 
people one met looked as if it was the first time 
they had ever been there at that hour, and now it 
was only by doctor’s orders; they dared to stare 
curiously at the veil of this early-walking woman 
and to guess at the perfume on the handkerchief 
hidden in the muff she pressed so hard on her 
breast. An old man who was dragging himself 
slowly along, come forth for the March sun, 
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stopped, leaning on his shaky stick, to look after 
her when she had passed, and sadly he shook his 
head. 

Signora Rinaldi came to a halt on the edge of 
the pool, glancing with cautious glances to right 
and left, evidently seeking something or some- 
body. The fresh murmur of the water and the 
slight humming of the horse-chestnut trees iso- 
lated her completely; then she raised her veil a 
little, and drew from her glove a note smaller 
than a playing-card. For tv'o or three minutes 
the water continued to run from the pool, and the 
trees to vibrate unheeded. The woman’s eyes 
were dazed, avid, moist with dreams. 

All at once a hasty step made her lift her head, 
and the blood swept to her cheeks, as if the burn- 
ing eyes of the new-comer had touched her face 
with a kiss. RoUdori was going to raise his hat, 
when she stopped him rvith an imperceptible 
look, and passed him by quite near, without notic- 
ing him. 

She walked on with her head bent, listening to 
the squeak of the sand under her little boots, not 
looking ahead. From time to time she put her 
handkerchief to her mouth, in order to get her 
breath, as if her heart were greedily consuming all 
the air around her. The little slow stream accom- 
panied her softly, murmuring under its breath, 
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putting to sleep her last fears, the shade of tlie 
cedar-trees and the silence of the deserted avenue 
penetrated her vaguely with subtle voluptuous- 
ness. 

When she stopped in front of the leopard-cage, 
her breast suddenly stifled and her knees trembled 
violently, for at her side Polidori had also stopped, 
and was looking attentively at the superb animal 
in the cage, with as much curiosity as would have 
been shown by a peasant straying into that place, 
and he said to her in a low voice: ‘Thanks!’ 

She did not reply, became very red, and 
clutched very hard the iron of the railing against 
which she was leaning her forehead. The sensa- 
tion was pleasing on her bare hands. Who would 
have thought that that simple word, uttered by 
stealth, away there in that lonely place, would 
have vibrated so deliciously! No! really! It was 
enough to make you lose your head. She felt 
herself blushing to the nape of her neck, which 
he, standing behind her, could see softly flush; a 
wave of disconnected, tumultuous words rushed 
to her head, and intoxicated her; she spoke of the 
ball which she had enjoyed so much; of her hus- 
band who had departed at dawn, when she had 
not even closed her eyes. -‘But I’m not tired! 
The fresh air does one good, such a lot of good ! 
one feels oneself revive, don’t you think?’ 
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‘Yes, rcaliy!’ said Polidori, looking full into her 
face, but she dared not look up from the ground. 

‘When I am at Brianza I shall get up every day 
with the sun. In town we lead impossible lives. 
But I suppose you gentlemen prefer it.’ 

She spoke hurriedly, in a voice rather too high 
and shrill, smiling often and mcaninglcssiy; she 
was unconsciously grateful that he did not pre- 
sume to interrupt her, did not presume to mingle 
his voice with hers. At length Polidori said to 
her: ‘But why wouldn’t you receive me at your 
home.'’ 

She looked into his eyes for the first time since 
they had been there, surprised, painfully sur- 
prised. Up till then, in all tliat they had done or 
said the sin had only vaguely glimmered in the 
atmosphere, or in their intentions, with an exqui- 
site delicac}’ which her refined senses savoured 
deliciously, as the leopard stretched out at their 
feet enjoyed the warm ray of the sun, blinking 
his large golden pupils, wi^ tlic same unconscious 
and voluptuous stretching of the membrane. 
Recalled so rudely to reality, she pressed her 
hands and her lips together with a painful expres- 
sion; her eyes were almost veiled over, following 
into space the broken charm ; and then she turned 
a bewildered look on him. All Polidori’s experi- 
ence could not help him to discover what she saw 
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in his face. - ‘Ah !’ she said at length, in a changed 
voice, ‘It would have been more prudent!’ 

‘You are cruel!’ murmured Polidori. 

‘Nol’ she replied, raising her head, flushed a 
little, speaking in a firm tone of voice. ‘I am not 
like all the other ladies, I am not prudent! . . . 
When I am going to break my neck, I want to 
enjoy the horror of the precipice below me! All 
the worse for you, if you don’t understand!’ 

Then he forcibly took possession of her hand, 
devouring all her palpitating beauty with a thirsty 
gaze, and stammered : 

‘Will you.? . . . will you?’ 

She did not reply, and made an effort to with- 
draw her hand. 

Polidori implored her favour in wild, delirious 
words. He begged of her one tiring, made her 
one prayer, always the same, in changing tones 
of voice which sought out the woman in the most 
intimate fibres of all her being; she felt the pas- 
sion, she felt herself enveloped and devoured, 
overcome by a mortal and delicious languor; and 
she tried to free herself, pale, lost, her Tips trem- 
bling, looking up and down the avenue with eyes 
wild with terror, writhing under that possessive 
clasp, trying with all her might, with botli her 
feverish hands, to free herself from that other 
hand that seemed to burn beneath the glove. 
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At last, vanquished, beside herself, she stain- 
mered ; 

‘Yes! Yes! Yes 1’ and fled before the approach 
of some one whose step she could hear on the 
gravel. 

As she left the park she was so overwrought 
that she almost threw herself under the horses of 
a carriage. She had had a clandestine meeting! 
She had made an assignation! And she repeated 
mechanically to herself: ‘That’s what it was! 
That’s what it -was!' She felt herself filled and 
intoxicated by the word, and her blanched lips 
worked without uttering any sound, vaguely 
savouring her guilt. 

She hurried staggering to the first carriage she 
met, and was driven to her friend Erminia, as if 
in search of help. Her friend, seeing her face 
looking so strange, ran to the door of the sitting- 
room towards her. - ‘What’s the matter with you.'’ 

‘Nothing! Nothing!’ 

‘How lovely you’re looking! What is it?’ 

She, instead of replying, threw herself on her 
friend’s breast and gave her two wild kisses. 

Signora Erminia was used to the extravagancies 
of her dear Maria. They began to look at photo- 
graphs they had already looked at a hundred times 
before, and at the flowers which had been stand- 
ing in their pots on the terrace a month already. 
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At that moment, by a coincidence, Polidori 
drove by in his friend Guidetti’s phaeton, and he 
saluted Signora Erminia in the same way as he 
might have saluted Maria, if he had discovered 
her cowering among the shrubs, pressing her 
hands on her breast, that seemed as if it were 
going to explode. It was a trifling event, but one 
of those trifles that penetrate deep into the being 
of a woman, like the point of a needle. So, when 
she got home. Signora Rinaldi wrote Polidori a 
long, calm and dignified letter, in which she 
prayed him to renounce that assignation, the 
promise of which he had wrung from her in a 
moment of aberration, a moment which now she 
remembered with confusion and shame, to her 
punishment. The contradiction in her feelings 
was so sincere, that her ‘moment of aberration,’ 
after a bare hour had elapsed, seemed infinitely 
far removed, and if a certain vividness vibrated 
still between the lines of her letter, it was merely 
the lament for dreams which faded away so 
promptly. She made an appeal to his honour and 
delicacy, to allow her to forget her error and to 
retain her own self-esteem. 

Polidori more or less expected this letter; Sig- 
nora Rinaldi was too green not to repent ten times 
before she had really any reason for repenting at 
all; he did a thing which proved how much that 
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green little woman had reawakened in him a 
strong, sharp feeling tliat had all the freshness of 
first passions; he sent her back her letter, with 
this brief reply: 

‘I love you with all the respect and tenderness 
which your innocence must inspire. I send you 
back the letter you wrote me, because I am not 
worthy of keeping it, and I dare not destroy it. 
But the imprudence you have committed in writ- 
ing such a letter is the best proof of die esteem in 
which you must hold a man of sincere feeling.’ 

‘My husband!’ exclaimed Maria, in a strange 
tone of voice. ‘My husband is the happiest of 
men! The bank-rate rises and fails just to please 
him, the silk-worms have done well, orders rain 
in from every side. There’s a fifty-per-cent, 
net profit.’ 

Erminia stared at her open-mouthed. 

‘Look here, child, you arc feverish. We’ll 
make some tea.’ 

Two days later, to cure the fever which Er- 
minia had discovered she’d got, she said to her 
friend; 

‘I’m going out to the Brianza villa with Rinaldi, 
Fresh air and oxtygen, and quiet, and birds sing- 
ing, and family life. . . . What a pity we’ve no 
children to mind!’ 
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Out there under the thick trees, looking across 
the wide open country, she felt a curious irritation 
against that peace which slowly invaded her, 
against her will, from outside. She often went 
towards sunset on to the picturesque rocky 
heights, to ruin her shoes, and to turn her head 
deliberately with sentimentalities borrowed from 
novels. Polidori had had the good taste to efface 
himself gracefully, remaining in Milan without 
doing anything conventional or theatrical, like a 
man who can even be courteous in letting him- 
self be forgotten. -Neither could she have said 
whether she really thought any more about him; 
but she felt vague yearnings which kept her com- 
pany in the solitude, folding her softly and per- 
sistently in a dangerous inertia, and speaking for 
her in the solemn silence which surrounded her, 
and bored her. She relieved herself by writing 
long letters to her friend Erminia, praising the 
unknown charms of the country, the tinkling of 
the Ave Maria bell from the valley, the sunrise 
upon the mountains; keeping count of the eggs 
which the housekeeper brought in, and of the 
wine which would be barrelled this year. 

‘Tell me about your books and your riding on 
horseback,’ replied Erminia. ‘Tell your husband 
he is not to let you go to the hen-house, or else 
he must go with you.’ 
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And one fine day, after a spell of silence, Er- 
minia set out, feeling a little anxious, to go and see 
her dear Maria. 

‘Did I frighten you?’ said the latter. ‘Did you 
think me a forlorn soul on the way to extinction?’ 

‘No! But I thought you were bored. This is a 
veritable Thebaid; you could only go to God or 
the devil here. Come with me, to Villa d’Este. 
You will let me steal her from you, won’t you, 
Rinaldi?’ 

‘Why, yes. I want her to be gay and have a 
good time.’ 

At Villa d’Este there was indeed everything 
to make her gay: music, dances, regattas, trips on 
the steamer, excursions in the surroundings of the 
lake, a crowd of people, exquisite toilets, and 
Polidori, who was the soul of all the amusements. 

Signora Rinaldi didn’t know he was there; and 
Polidori, if he could have foreseen her arrival, 
would have done her the service of absenting him- 
self from Villa d’Este. But as it was he had ac- 
cepted certain responsibilities in the organizing of 
the regatta, and could not depart until this had 
taken place, without making his departure too 
conspicuous. He explained all this to Signora 
Rinaldi, briefly and delicately, the first time he 
met her in the large drawing-room, making her 
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in some way veiled excuses, and so sliding back 
towards the past, with clever case. When she had 
overcome the first moments of agitation, Maria 
felt licrsclf not only boldly recovering her former 
attitude, but, by a strange reaction, found her 
heart moved %vith mad surges of irony against his 
self-contained reserve. He said he would be leav- 
ing immediately after tlic regatta, because he had 
promised to join some friends in Piedmont for a 
great hunt, but truly he regretted leaving so many 
lovely ladies at Villa d’Estc. 

'Really!’ said Signora Rinaldi, with an odd 
little laugh. ‘Which one do you like best.?’ 

'Why -all of them,’ Polidori replied quietly. 
‘Your friend Erminia, for example.’ 

Exactly! And she had never thought of itl her 
friend Erminia was exactly the one above all the 
rest to turn the gentlemen's heads, with her 
piquant face, and her mocking spirit; caring noth- 
ing for the homage to which she was naturally 
accustomed, being a Marchesa* into the bargain - 
one of those Marchesas who wear their coronet 
so proudly, that every mortal man would be only 
too happy to let himself be smitten dead in order 
to receive one flower from her. 

^ Marci.ese would be litcr.nlly translated Marjuis, and Mar- 
chesa Marcfikness, But the title is not so important in Italy, 
about equivalent to Baronet. 
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She and her friend Erminia were always to- 
gether, on the lake, up the mountain, in the draw- 
ing-room, under the trees. And now Maria 
watched her as if she saw her for the first time; 
studied her, imitated her, and sometimes envied 
her some trifle or other. Without wishing to, she 
had discovered that her Erminia, with all her 
queenly airs, was just a bit of a flirt, that sort of 
flirting that doesn’t mean anything, but in the 
flame of which nevertheless .all the men singe their 
wings. It was really serious 1 One couldn’t take 
a step w'ithout coming across Polidori, the hand- 
some Polidori, who was courted like a king by all 
those ladies, and who, without seeming to notice 
it, was compromising Erminia horribly -the 
worst of it was that Erminia herself didn’t notice 
it either, though not cvcrj’body was going to shut 
their eyes to the way she laughed at him. Signora 
Rinaldi thought to herself that if it had not been 
such an extremely delicate point, she would have 
made her friend listen to her own laughter, and 
notice how false it rang. 

However, she forced herself to conceal even 
the pain which all this skirmishing cost her, be- 
cause she was so fond of Erminia, of course - she 
cared nothing about Polidori - he was a man, and 
was playing his own game, anyhow 1 - and appar- 
ently he was one who soon found other conso- 
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lation. But Erminia had cver)'thing to lose in 
such a game, with a husband like hers, who was 
so fond of her, and really an ideal husband. What- 
ever talisman could that fellow Polidori possess, 
to eclipse in the heart of a beautiful, intelligent, 
much-courted woman like Erminia a man like 
the Marchese Gandolfi ! Some things arc beyond 
explanation. 

Not for anything in the world would she have 
had a living soul find out what was happening, 
and she would have liked to shut all her friends’ 
eyes as she shut her own, but honestly, it was 
enough to make you lose your patience. 

‘My dear child, it seems as if 1 didn’t know my- 
self any more,’ said Erminia to her, laughingly, 
calmly, as if she were not speaking of herself. 
‘What’s wrong.? Sometimes it seems to me I 
must have offended you without knowing it.’ 

Ah dear! that poor Erminia, how she deceived 
herself! — she had done nothing except worry her 
friend, who saw her thoughtlessly entangling 
herself in that affair, or rather letting herself get 
entangled, for that Polidori seemed to spread his 
net here and there witli diabolical cleverness. 
The things he must have done, that man, to have 
become such a master-handi he really must be an 
out-and-out bad lot. 

‘Dear Maria,’ Erminia said to her one fine day, 
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with a fine, close kiss, *it seems to me that that 
Polidori trots through your thoughts a little 
oftencr than he should. Look out! he’s a danger- 
ous individual, for a child like you !’ 

‘Mc.^’ she replied, completely taken aback. 
‘Mer’ - and she could not find another word 
to say, under the sharp scrutiny of Erminia’s 
eyes. 

‘All the better! All the better! You gave me 
a great scare. It’s all right then.’ 

- For a child like me! thought Maria. — Er- 
minia doesn’t show me a ver)’ great respect, I 
must say 1 Some things arc really loo much ! - 

Signora Rinaldi was adamant to all cicg.ant 
courtiers, to the Icniix who hung round at the 
regular hours, in the walks or during the musical 
c\'enings, in fact to all conquistadors in su{:dc 
gloves. Once when Polidori ventured to make 
some remark in his own defence, she burst out in 
a shrill laugh right in his face. 

•Oh! Ohl’ 

He seemed to go pale, even he, at last. Since 
the rest of the ladies were always buzzing round 
him like bees, the fault lay with the ladies who 
spoiled him -then she added: 

‘Only don’t get found out, or I shall be per- 
fectly wretched.' 

‘On whose account?’ 
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‘On yours, on my own . . . and on the other 
person’s - on evcr)'body’s account.’ 

This time he did not let her sarcasm disconcert 
him, and replied calmly: 

‘I only mind on your account.’ 

She would have liked to burst out in his face 
with another cruel and biting burst of laughter, 
but the smile died on her lips as she saw the ex- 
pression which those two words gave to all his 
features. 

‘You may insult me,’ he replied, ‘but you have 
no right to doubt the feeling which you have 
roused in my heart.’ 

Maria dropped her head, beaten. 

‘Haven’t I blindly rc.spcctcd your will, in 
everything.? Have I ever asked you for an explan- 
ation? Haven’t I foreseen your desires? and 
haven’t I succeeded in giving the impression of 
having forgotten that which no man on earth 
could forget from you? And if I have suffered 
on your account, is there anybody in the world 
who can say they’ve seen me suffer?’ 

He spoke in a calm voice, with a quiet earnest- 
ness which gave his reasonable words an irresisti- 
ble eloquence. 

‘Youl . . stammered Maria. 

‘I r replied Polidori, ‘who love you still, though 
I never would have told it you.’ 
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She had stopped in her walk, pulling leaves 
from the shrubs, but now she hurried a few steps 
away from him, poor child. Polidori did not take 
a single step in pursuit. 

Signora Rinaldi had become all at once melan- 
choly and dreamy. She remained for long hours 
with her book open at the same page, or with her 
fingers straying over the keys of the piano, or with 
her embroidery forgotten in her lap, contemplat- 
ing the water, the mountains, or the stars. The 
mirror of the lake gave back all the undefined 
fumings of her thoughts, and she took an exqui- 
sitely voluptuous pleasure in feeling them return 
and take place again within herself. And so she 
avoided all gay parties, and preferred to go alone 
in a boat on the lake, when the mountains threw 
large green shadows on the water, or when the 
sunset wistfully expired with lovely stripes of 
amaranth; then she drew the curtain between 
herself and the boatmen, and reclining upon the 
cushions, she enjoyed the sensation of feeling 
herself cradled on the abyss, almost submerging 
herself, dipping her hand in the water, feeling 
her whole self gradually invaded by a mysterious 
chill; she liked to gaze up deep into the fathom- 
less dark, beyond the stars, and to imagine what it 
was that was lit up by some tiny point of light 
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that trembled far off in the dark, on the slope of 
the mountain. She sought out the grassy walks, 
the mysterious silence of the woods, or watched 
the lake when the sun shone on it as on a mirror, 
or she went out when all the windows of the hotel 
were shut, and the dew glittered on the grass of 
the lawns, and the shadows were deep under the 
huge trees, and the crunching of the gravel under 
her own feet whispered mysterious messages in 
her ear; she often went to read or to walk on the 
banks of the pool, in the remote avenues of the 
Champs Elysdes, when the moon softly trod the 
lake and kissed her white hands, or when the 
windows of the drawing-room set big squares of 
cold light upon the darkness of the avenue, and 
the music from within sent arcane fancies stray- 
ing under the great and silent, sleeping shadows 
outside. Beyond those mysterious shadows, be- 
hind these shining windows, the dimmed move- 
ment of the festival, thus veiled, took on a fusion 
of colours, lines and sounds that made it fascinat- 
ing, something between the Bacchanal and the 
dance of winged spirits; and then, breathing in 
sheer giddiness, she stood there with her forehead 
against the window-glass, the roots of her hair all 
lightly stirring. 

One evening, unexpectedly, she appeared in 
the middle of a ball like a fascinating vision, more 
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pale and lovely tlian ever, and v?ith something 
in her eyes and upon her mouth which had never 
been seen there before. The crowd opened almost 
startled before her; Erminia went to kiss her; a 
crowd of elegant young men pressed around her 
to extract the promise of a waltz or a quadrille; 
she remained motionless for an instant, with the 
same smile on her lips and those eyes shining like 
the fireflies of the night outside, seeking some- 
thing, and when she perceived Polidori, she threw 
him her handkerchief. 

‘God save the Queen 1’ exclaimed Polidori, 
bending one knee, 

‘I’ll rob you of your partner, shall I.?’ she said 
to her dear Erminia. ‘I feel I want a waltz terri- 
bly, to-night.’ 

Polidori was one of those dancers whom women 
strive for with one another, with smiles and taps 
of the fan on the fingers - when the smile has had 
too much effect. He had strength and grace, rush 
and softness at the same time; no one knew as he 
did how to sweep you aw’ay to the foaming spheres 
of rose-coloured intoxication, with a swoop of his 
hip, reposing you upon his right arm as upon a 
cushion of velvet. They said that he alone pos- 
sessed the exquisite understanding of Strauss, 
which makes you lose your breath and your head, 
and that he alone could put into his arm, his 
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muscles, in nil his body the real impetuosity and 
abandon and ecstasy. — 'I don’t want to dance any 
more! - I don’t want you to dance with anybody 
else!’ Maria said to him, as she stood panting, her 
checks red and her eyes a little veiled. And that 
was all for that evening. 

Ah, how triumphant she felt, how her heart 
danced in her brc.ast as that envied cavalier led 
her through the admiring crowd! and as she 
wrapped herself tight in her black shawl, outside 
in the park, where the noise of the dance came 
faintly, and fancies arose, straying, formless, but 
thirsty still. She felt herself a prey to some 
delicious dream when following on the waltz 
came a nocturne of Mendelssohn, a nocturne 
which stroked her on the hair and brow, and bc- 
tn^een her shoulders, like a fresh and perfumed 
hand. All at once a dark form came between her 
and the light which fell from the windows upon 
the avenue; her dream rose up unexpectedly before 
her like a shadow. She rose, startled, dismayed, 
in a tumult, stammering a few disconnected 
words that meant to say no! no! and she fled back 
to refuge in the ball-room, hiding in all the noise 
and the light - the light which made her blink, 
dazzled, and the noise which gratefully dc.ifcncd 
her, left her numbed and smiling, a little stiff and 
pensive. Erminia caressed her as if she were a 
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pretty little thing-, the other ladies said in one 
voice that she was really a dear - so surrounded 
by the most elegant of adventure-hunters, her 
back to the wall, like a fawn defending itself 
with its back to a rock, you might almost have 
said that in her eyes trembled the tears of 
defeat. 

Polidori was tlie last to assail her, he being the 
huntsman destined by fate to give her the coii-p de 
grdce^ and he seemed moved to pity of the victim, 
for he spoke to her with a perfectly grave face 
about the rain and the weather, and limited him- 
self to courting her for a few moments by asking 
her with the greatest interest questions of the 
smallest importance: if she had been for her row 
on the water, if on the following day she would 
take her usual morning walk towards the Champs 
Elysees. She looked into his face without replying 
at all. He insisted no further, 

Erminia had gone to the piano, and everybody 
was listening attentively to her; Maria had eyes 
only for her even when she fixed her gaze vaguely 
in the dream of the unknow'n, because it was 
she, Erminia, who evoked the dream in her and 
fascinated her; the whole room, glittering and 
hot, trembled with harmony. It was that fatal 
moment when the heart violently dilates within 
the breast, and overcomes the reason. 
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Maria quivered from head to foot, lying aban- 
doned in an arm-chair, with her hand to her brow, 
and Polidori murmured over her head burning 
words which made the little curls on her white 
neck tremble like animate things. The poor little 
thing saw nothing any more, neither the glittering 
room, nor the excited throng, nor the bright and 
penetrating eyes of Erminia, and she abandoned 
herself to what she believed was her destiny, hav- 
ing no strength left, her eye gone glassy, like a 
dying woman. 

‘Yes! Yes!’ she murmured on her breath. 

Polidori went softly away, to allow her to col- 
lect herself, and went to smoke his cigarette in 
the billiard-room. 

The breeze from the lake made the flames of 
the candles on her mantelpiece flutter tlie whole 
night long, for she lay and looked at herself for 
hours, in the looking-glass, without ever seeing 
herself, her eyes fixed and burning with fever. 

Signor Polidori had already been walking for 
some time in the deserted avenue at an early hour 
that reminded him of going out shooting; he took 
no further heed of the enchanting landscape than 
to pierce it with long, impatient glances. From 
time to time he stopped to listen, and lifted his 
head just like a greyhound. At last he heard the 
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light and timid tread of some elegant wild crea- 
ture. Maria came fonvard, and the moment she 
perceived Polidori, although she knew he would 
be there, she stopped dead, dismayed, motionless 
as a statue. Her fine Arab profile seemed to 
cut her close veil. Polidori, bareheaded, bowed 
deeply, without daring to touch her hand, nor to 
offer her a single word. 

She, panting, confused, felt by instinct hotv 
embarrassing the silence was. — ‘I am tired!’ she 
murmured, in a broken voice. Emotion suffocated 
her. 

So saying, she continued to advance along the 
avenue which wound its way up the mountain, 
and he went beside her, without saying anything, 
both of them overcome by a strong emotion. 
Thus they arrived at a sort of funeral monument, 
where Maria stopped all at once, leaning her 
shoulders against the rock, her face in her hands. 
At last she burst into tears.’ Then he took her 
hands, and softly pressed his lips to them, like a 
slave. When he felt that at last the trembling of 
those poor little hands was subsiding, he said to 
her softly, but with ineffable tenderness in his 
voice : 

‘\\^hy are you afraid of me?' 

‘You don’t despise me now.^’ said Maria. 'You 
don’t, do youi“’ 
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He clasped his hands in a gesture of ardent 
passion, and exclaimed: 

‘I? Despise you? I?’ 

Maria raised her unhappy face and looked at 
him with big eyes, and with the tears still on her 
cheeks she murmured a confusion of senseless 
words: - ‘It is .the first time! - I swear to you! — 
I swear to you, Signore!’ 

‘Oh!’ burst out Polidori. ‘Why say that to 
me? — to me, who love you? — who love you so 
much!’ 

Those words quivered like something alive in- 
side her; for a moment she pressed them under her 
hands deep into her breast, shutting her eyes ; but 
instantly they flamed in her face, as if they had cir- 
culated through her blood in a flash, and had set 
fire to all her veins. — ‘No! No!’ she repeated. 
‘I have been wrong, I have been very wrong! I’ve 
been foolish. Believe me. Signore! I am not 
guilty; I have only been foolish; I am really only a 
child, they all say so, even my own friends.’ - The 
poor little thing tried to smile, looking around 
wildly. ‘I can’t bear it if you despise me!’ 

‘Maria!’ cried Polidori. 

She shuddered, and drew back suddenly, terri- 
fied at the sound of her own name. Polidori, lean- 
ing before her humbly, tenderly, lovingly, said to 
her: 
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‘How lovely you are! and how lovely life is, 
while it holds such moments 1’ 

Maria passed her hands over her eyes and hair, 
confused, dazed, and sank down upon herself as 
she repeated almost mechanically: 'If you knew 
how awful it was, coming down the avenue! that 
avenue that I walk in every day! I would never 
have thought it could be like that ! Truly ! I never 
would have thought it!’ — And she smiled, to 
gain courage, not daring to look at him, sunk back 
against the rock which supported her, pulling her 
gloves up her arms, which still were quivering a 
little, and she kept on babbling like a child which 
sings down the street at night because it is fright- 
ened ... ‘I have been unfortunate! yes, I know 
I’m a crazy creature. I have mad yearnings for 
that other world, which probably is nothing but a 
dream-world, and a dream of sick people even at 
that ! Sometimes I feel I am stifled in the continual 
reasonableness of this world we live in; I want 
more air, I want to go high up, to breathe where 
it is more pure and blue. It’s not my fault if I 
can’t think it is only I who am mad, if I can’t 
just accept life as it is, if I don’t understand the 
things that matter so much to the other people. 
No! it’s not my fault. I’ve done what I could. I 
am several centuries behind the times. I ought to 
have been born in the time of the knight-errants.’ 
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- Her faint smile had a melancholy sweetness, 
and she let herself go without knowing it to the 
spell which she herself was helping to create. - 
‘Happy you, who can live as you please!’ 

‘I want to live at your feet.’ 

‘All your life.?’ she asked, laughing. 

‘All my life.’ 

‘Don’t you think you’d get tired.?’ she an- 
swered gaily. — ‘You must often get tired,’ Maria 
repeated, with a look which she tried to make 
bold and sure. 

Polidori found her delicious in her embarrass- 
ment; only the embarrassment lasted a little too 
long. 

Before coming to that rendezvous, even as she 
was passing through the door, Maria had experi- 
enced all the pungent emotions which arise from 
curiosity concerning the unknown, from the 
attraction of wickedness, and from the spell of 
that excitement which ran in her veins with mys- 
terious and irresistible thrills; with such a con- 
fusion of emotions and ideas, impulses and terror, 
that she had been driven to plunge into the 
unknown against her will, in a sort of somnam- 
bulism, without knowing precisely what she was 
about to do. If Polidori had stretched out his 
arms to her, the first moment he saw her, prob- 
ably she would have beaten her head desperately 
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against the rock upon which she now rested in soft 
abandon. Now, encouraged by seeing at her feet 
that much-contested and envied man, she felt a 
delicious sensation from the contact of the velvety 
moss against her shoulders, caressing her as the 
tender and fervent words he was saying caressed 
her ear, and she felt herself softly pervaded by it 
all, as by a delightful languor. He was so gentle, 
so respectful, and so good to her! he didn’t so 
much as touch the tips of her fingers, and was con- 
tent with breathing upon her the ardent breath of 
that passion which kept him prostrate before her 
as before an idol. And all without a suggestion 
of wrong, lovely, lovely! Then little by little 
Pohdori had taken her hand, and she, without 
noticing, had let him have it. He, too, was sin- 
cerely and deeply moved at that moment, and 
sought for her eyes with a thirsty and intoxicated 
gaze. Without seeing him, she felt the flame of 
his eyes, and dared not lift her own, and the smile 
hill T k not the strength to draw 

tim? It?" ^ ^^ofts, for each 

time the sound of his voice lulled her mind and 

^ sweetness, and 

oP ecstasy; Polidori 

Zt air; she sat in 

that attitude, abandoned upon herself, her arms 

gmg inert, her face lowered and her breast 
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panting; and at last he exclaimed in a burst of 
passion, throwing out his arms to her convul- 
sively: 

‘You’re so beautiful, Maria, and I love you so 
much!’ 

She drew herself up at once, serious and rigid, 
as ’if she heard those words said to her for the first 
time. 

‘You know I love you! that I’ve loved you a 
long time!’ he repeated. 

She did not reply; curving all her body back- 
wards, her head lowered, watching suspiciously, 
frowning, moving her hands mechanically, as if 
she wanted to fight something off, her lips pressed 
close and pale. All at once, raising her eyes to his 
convulsed face, and meeting his eyes, she uttered 
a stifled cry, and drew back right to the entrance 
of that sort of sepulchral monument, white with 
terror, defending herself with outstretched arms 
from that passion which overwhelmed her now 
that she saw what it was, looking him in the face 
for the first time, stammering: 

‘Signore! . . . Signore! . . .’ 

He repeated, beside himself, pleading, implor- 
ing her spell-bound in a delirium of love: 

, ‘Maria! Maria!’ 

‘No!’ she repeated, lost. ‘No!’ 

Polidori stopped all at once, and passed his 
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hand two or three times over his eyes and brow in 
desperation. Then he said in a hoarse voice: 

‘You never loved me, Maria?’ 

‘No! Nol Let me gol* she repeated, when 
Polidori had already drawn away. 'Signorcl . . . 
Signore! . . 

Polidori was overcome in spite of himself by 
the powerful emotion of that instant, and trembled 
as much as she, poor ingenuous thing. 

‘Listen! We’ve done wrong,’ she repeated, in 
a convulsed voice. ‘We’ve been wrong! - I swear 
to you, I swear to you - we have done wrong.’ 
And she felt herself fainting. 

At that moment, unexpectedly, they heard a 
voice among the shrubs, and the footsteps of 
some one approaching hesitated a little way oft’, 
and stopped. 

‘Marial’ called a voice that was so changed that 
neither of the two recognized it. ‘Maria!’ 

Polidori, from moment to moment rcassuming 
his former self, took Maria sharply by the arm 
and pushed her into the avenue from whence the 
voice had come, and in an instant had himself 
disappeared in the windings of the burial-place. 
When Maria got to the avenue she found herself 
face to face w'ith Erminia, who also was pale, and 
trying in vain to hide her anxiety, wanting to 
explain something, assuming an air of indiffer- 
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ence. Maria looked at her with big eyes whose 
expression was very strange. 

‘What do you want?’ she said simply, in a dull 
voice, after a few moments of silence that seemed 
an eternity. 

‘Oh, Maria!’ cried Erminia, throwing her 
arms round her neck. 

And that was all. They went back side by side, 
without saying a word, and with heads bent. 
When they were in sight of the hotel, they both at 
once assumed a conventional manner. 

‘Lucia told me you had gone down into the 
garden,’ said Erminia, ‘and so I thought I’d take 
an early walk as well, giving myself the excuse of 
coming to meet you.’ 

‘Thanks!’ replied Maria simply. 

‘But it’s getting too late to walk -.the sun is 
already hot.’ 

Maria indeed had got a touch of sunstroke, and 
was dazed and numbed. She was thoroughly 
shaken and upset. Sometimes she mechanically 
clutched her hands, as if to regain herself, or as if 
seeking something, some touch of the past, and 
she closed her eyes. When she met curious 
glances, and all glances seemed curious to her, 
even those of her friend, she flushed red. She 
remained lurking in her apartment as much as 
possible, and thus many thought she had left. 
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The mere *;lp)u of Ermsnta msdr her^ frov/n 
darkly, and f^avc r-fimeshins: alrno'.! '.ini^Acr to 
her cxpre‘;"!ori. She \va<, however, ofhdently a 
woman of the world to know how to hide her feel- 
ings more or lc55, no matter what they avctc. 
Erminia, who was not deceived by her, felt rcaliy 
hurt. 

T’m always yovir good friend Erminia, you 
know that,' she said to her, whenever she got a 
chance, taking her two hands atjcrtionately. 'I 
am always your friend Erminia, the ‘■amc as ever, 
as I have always been.’ 

Maria smiled from her lips only, kind but 
abstracted. 

‘You arc wrong, you know!’ repeated ICrminia. 
‘You arc mistaken! - you arc mistaken if you 
think I don't like you better tiian before.’ 

Indeed she took almost a maternal care of 
Maria, a care avhich often annoyed the object of 
it, who almost seemed to see in it a discreet and 
loving lurvcillar.ce. One day Erminia found her 
just beginning a letter, and asked her if her hus- 
band had written; the question came so inoppor- 
tunely that Maria almost blushed, as if she had 
been on the point of having to tell a lie. 

‘No. My husband doesn’t spoil me so much. 
He’s too busy.’ 

‘Yes, he is too busy,* replied Erminia, avithout 
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heeding the irony of the reply. ‘He is seriously 
busy. Swamped in business, poor man!’ 

‘What are you talking about.? if business is his 
passion, his only passion.?’ 

‘Do you mean it?’ asked Erminia, fixing her 
sharp eyes on her friend’s face. 

‘Why, yes,’ replied Maria, with a small smile 
that pulled down the corners of her mouth; then 
she added, as if correctively: ‘But I’ve no reason 
to be jealous. My husband doesn’t gamble, 
doesn’t go to the club, he’s not a sportsman, he 
doesn’t care for horses, and he reads nothing 
but the Stock Exchange lists - nothing, I assure 
you.’ 

‘It is true: he only loves you.’ 

Maria nodded with a little artificial smile; she 
didn’t say anything for a while; then, bitterly: 

‘You are right. I’m an ungrateful creature 
even!’ 

‘No! you’re not an ungrateful creature; you’re a 
spoilt little woman whose head has been turned, 
and you see some things wrong, and others you 
don’t see at all. Your husband’s only mistake is 
that he hasn’t opened your eyes to the great fond- 
ness he feels for you.’ 

‘Luckily he’s commissioned you to tell me.’ 

‘Yes, because I’m fond of you too, I am! Truly 
I am. Shall we leave to-morrow?’ 
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'Oh-h!' 

‘You’d be sorry?’ 

‘No; only the suddcnuces of it surprises me a 
little; it’s like they do in the comedy, for the girl 
who has just started a rcnisticc' 

‘Excuse me, then. I suegested you should 
come along with me, . , . Hut if you prefer to 
stay. . . 

'No, I want to come. Only I'd like to iind a 
plausible cxcus^ so as not to st.art all the inquisi- 
tive people believing in the rcncr.ce, when they 
see our luggage ordered in such a hurry.’ 

'The excuse is ready found, all the more as it's 
the real reason for going. I'm going to meet my 
mother-in-law, who arrives to-morrow from Elor- 
ence, and you naturally come with me, so as not 
to be left alone at Villa d’Estc.’ 

Splendid! And since we’re going, the sooner 
the better. I d like to go with the first train.’ 

They did indeed leave quite early. Maria’s 
heart almost burst as she passed in front of those 
dosed windows, on which the shadows of the 
great trees were still sleeping, and as she left that 
avenue where she had so often wandered dream- 
ing. 

The lake, in the peaceful morning hour, had a 
stngul^ charm, and each detail in the landscape 
seemed alive, seemed to have lived with her, and 
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was imprinted on the depths of her heart. As 
soon as she was in the train she opened the book 
she had brought on purpose, and hid her face and 
the tears in her eyes. Erminia wisely took no 
notice, and let her enjoy to the full the voluptuous 
pain of breaking off. 

At the station Erminia’s carriage was waiting, 
and she would take her friend home first. - ‘Rin- 
aldi isn’t in Milan,’ she had said to Maria in 
response to her friend’s look of surprise at finding 
no one to meet her. ‘He has gone to Rome.’ 

‘Without writing to me! without letting me 
know!’ murmured Maria. 

‘Yes, he’s written. My husband will have the 
letter,' 

But she stopped at once, frightened by the 
alarm which was deepening on Maria’s face. - 
‘But sooner or later,’ she said, ‘you’ll have to 
know. Rinaldi has hurried to Rome to sec to 
his business affairs . . . you know how it is . . . 
when you’re not on the spot they don’t always 
go as they should. Your husband was w'orried. 
But when he gets there himself it’ll be all 
right.’ 

‘What has happened?’ stammered Maria,^ all 
the more upset at the news because it came just 
when it did. ‘What has happened?’ 

‘Don’t you worry; your husband is all right. 
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It happens that one of the men who ov.’CS him a 
lot of money has gone bankrupt. It's all about 
money.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Maria, breathing freely*, and a sha- 
dow of irony came back on to her face. 

Her husband seemed to be behaving in a way 
to justify her bitter little smile. He was so deep 
in his business he had no thought for anything 
else in the world. Several days went by without a 
word from him. At last there came a telegram 
which alarmed his partner severely, so that he set 
off at once for Rome, 

‘Ohl’ Maria exclaimed, in that biting tone 
which had become habitual to her during the 
last week. ‘It really must be a serious busincssl 
But then business is always serious for my hus- 
band, But it means that my place at this moment 
is with my husband. He doesn’t tell me so; but of 
course he doesn’t write to me out of delicacy. 
But since his partner has gone off to join him, 
I’d better go too.’ 

In spite of her mocking manner, she was sur- 
prised ^ and really troxiblcd when she saw that 
Erminia approved. For a moment a dark thought 
came into her mind and made her go pale; but 
immediately she began to laugh nervously again, 
as before. 

If my husband hadn’t trained me to leave him 
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alone in his affairs, there might really be some- 
thing alarming in it!’ 

‘How alarming? a journey to Rome? in this 
fine weather, and through the loveliest country!’ 

‘Yes, that’s true. It will be almost like going 
for a holiday. Besides, Rome or the Brianza villa, 
it’s all the same. Shan’t you go back to Villa 
d’Este?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

‘I’m going with my mother-in-law to Florence.’ 

‘What a pity! ... I mention Villa d’Este be- 
cause there must be a brilliant crowd there just 
now. You can tell your husband’s mother she’s 
got a wonderful daughter-in-law.’ 

The same evening she left for Rome; but she 
was in an inexplicably feverish state, and her 
anxiety increased as she drew near the end of her 
journey, which seemed interminable. She found 
her husband so changed in that short time that at 
first sight of him she was frightened. Rinaldi 
clasped her hands with effusion; but he seemed 
more than surprised at her unexpected arrival. 
He was so upset he could do nothing but repeat: 
‘Why did you come? Why did you come?’ 

‘I’d never seen my husband like that!’ said 
Maria to Erminia, a few months_later, the first 
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time they met after she had got back to Milan. 
‘I never thought the face of the man could make 
such an impression on one, nor that he ever could 
say the things he did say, nor that the sound of 
his voice could go through you to your very soul. 
I’d never seen him like that before!’ 

Even she was a good deal changed, poor little 
Maria! She had a faint line between her brows, 
that furrowed subtly into the white purity of her 
forehead, and sometimes spread like a shadow over 
all her face. 

‘Yes, it was a terrible time. I can still feel it 
inside me like a black knot in my chest, like a 
painful stitch that I’m almost fond of, it’s so 
deeply rooted in me. It’s left a mark on me for 
ever, and you couldn’t take it out without injuring 
me. Ah, what a moment, when I found my hus- 
band with the pistol in his hand 1 What a moment 1 
i^d however did I have the strength to cling to 
him to prevent him killing himself! - he was going 
to kill himself, he told me later. He hadn’t the 
courage to tell me he couldn’t buy me any more 
horses, nor a box at the Scala, nor jewels, nothing! 
and he cried like men do when they’ve never 
cried before, with tears that burn a track in your 
soul. Oh, how many things went through my 
mind in that moment when I felt beating against 
my heart a heart that was beating still for me, and 
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only for me! and against which I hid my burning 
face! ... It is awfully kind of you to come and 
see me now I’ve moved up to the fourth floor. It 
is awfully kind of you.’ 

‘But I must say it’s not very kind of you, Maria 
my dear, making me these speeches of thanks. 
You can’t ever have had a very high opinion of 
me!’ 

'No! But then what can you expect! when 
you’ve been through all that I’ve been through! 
. . . and then the worst of misfortune is that it 
makes one unjust. , . . Imagine what it would 
have been like if I’d heard that I was a widow! 
... I felt rather like that when I saw that nobody 
remembered that I was alone and helpless, away 
there in Rome . . , nobody, of all those who had 
professed so much friendship! I don’t complain 
though, you know that. Because I was wrong 
about you, and I still love you!’ 

She hesitated a moment, then flung her arms 
round Erminia’s neck impetuously. 

‘Forgive me ! Forgive me ! I was unjust to you 
- to everybody. I’ve been wrong so often!’ 

Erminia clasped her closely, herself deeply 
moved, but she did not speak. 

‘I was crazy!’ Maria murmured after another 
moment’s hesitation, her face pressed against 
Erminia’s breast. ‘I don’t think of him any more.’ 
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'I never did think, of him/ said Erminia conclu- 
sively, laughing in her usual way, but with great 
sincerity of expression and voice. 

Maria lifted her head sharply, and looked at 
her friend with two flaming eyes, ‘You never 
thought of him.? never?’ 

‘Never.’ 

‘Then -why, then, neither have I, I never 
loved him, no! No! truly! Never!’ 
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Louis XIV, and Napoleon, Venice, fakes, eclipses, Byron, and 
the famous dissertation on the Nordic Man. 

BENNETT, Arnold 

THE OLD WIVES' TALE. Two volumes Nos. 166 and 167 
'All attempts to sum up his merits and measure his achievement 
must rest upon Tke Old Wimes’ Tale' The Times 
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BRAMAH, Ernest 

THE WALLET OF KAI LUNG No. i8 

‘Something worth doing and done It was a thing intended, 

wrought out, completed and established. Therefore it was 
destined to endure, and, what is more important, it was a 
success.’ HILAIRE BELLOC 

KAI LUNG’S GOLDEN HOURS No. i6 

‘It is worthy of its forerunner. There is the same plan, exacti- 
tude, working-out and achievement ; and therefore complete 
satisfaction in the reading.’ From the Preface by hilaire 
BELLOC 

BRONTE, Emily 

WUTHERING HEIGHTS JVo. 30 

‘It is a very great book. You may read this grim story of lost 
and thwarted human cre.itures on a moor at any age and come 
under its sway.’ From the Introduction by ROSE macaulay 

BROWNE, Lewis 

the story of the jews No. 146 

Here is a history which is more absorbing than any work of 
fiction. The author traces the beginnings of the Jewish race 
from the wandering Semitic races of Arabia, through intermin- 
able strife, oppression, expatriation, up to modern times. 

BUTLER, Samuel 

EREWHON. a Satire No. 11 

‘Occasionally, very occasionally, a bit of genuine satire secures 
for itself more than a passing nod of recognition. Erewhon is 
such a satire. . . . The best of its kind since Gullinjer's Trawls' 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL 

EREWHON REVISITED. A SaUre No. iz 

‘He waged a sleepless war with the mental torpor of the prosper- 
ous, complacent England around him ; a Swift with the soul 
of music in him, and completely sane -, a liberator of humanity 
operating with the wit and malice and coolness of Mephisto- 
pheles.’ Manchester Guardian 

the note books No. 75 

‘The freest, most original and most varied thinker of his genera- 
tion. . . . Neither Eresjshon nor The Way of All Flesh, but the 
posthumous work entitled Note Books will stand, in our judg- 
ment, as the decisive contribution of Samuel Butler to the 
thought of his age.’ Nation 
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BUTLER, Samuel 


SELECTED ESSAYS. This volume contains the 


following essay’s : 

THt HUMOUR OF HOMRR 
QUIS DESIDERIO . . . r 
PJ^MBUNCS IK CHEAPSIDE 
THE AOKT, THE MECLS, 
AND THE DOG 


7/9.55 

HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF UFE 
THE SANCTUARY OF MONTRICONB 

A medieval girls* school 

ART IN THE VALLEY OF SAAS 
THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 


THE way of all FLESH. A Novel .Vc ic 

It dri\es one almost lo despair of EnglisH Literature wlien one 
so extraonimaiA a studj of English life as Butler’s posthum' 
ous ti ay of fll FUsh making so little impression. Rcallv* the 
English do not desene to hate great men.* CEORGE BERNARD 
SHAW 


CAKOT, Theodore 

MEMOIRS OF A SLAVE TRADER. Set down hy 
BRANT7 Maier and now edited b\ a. LA\\’RENCt A’o. ii6 
In 185a a cosmopolitan adventurer, who Imcw Africa at the 
wor^t period of its huton, niciated this sardonic account tf 
pirac\ and mutint of battles with warships or rival trader.^ 
and of the fantastic lives of European and h-*lf'caste slavers on 
the Ue^i Coast 


CARDUS Neville 

DA^-S IN THE SUN • A Cr.ckr.trN Book 

The author the tnteniion of thi' book is modest — it should 
Ire taken as a rather free!) compiled journal of bappj cscptr^encM 
which base come mj was on our cnckct fields ' 


CARLETON, Captain Gcorse 

(‘675-1713). Edited by 
A VV LAWRENCE ^ 

A cheerful sidelight on the war of the Spanish Succession, with 
pdit"<t^'^i ^ ' ttcrar; historj Johnson praised the book, Scott 
H ed n. and then the critics declared n to be fiction and sug- 
“ *^5 author ; now it has come into tts 
n ag ,m as one of the most smd records of a soldier’s actual 
cipenencts 
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CLEMENTS. Rex 

A GIPSY OF THE HORN. Life in a deep-sea sailing 
®hip ^ ^ 136 

A true and spirited account of a phase of sea-life now passing, 
if not passed, fascinating from the very vividness and sincerity 
of its telling. Mr. Clemenu loves the sea, and he makes his 
readers love it. 

COPPARD, A. E. 

ADAM AND EVE AND PINCH ME. Stories No. 13 

Mr. Coppard's implicit theme is the closeness of the spiritual 
world to the material ; the strange, communicative sympathy 
which strikes through two temperaments and suddenly makes 
them one. 

CLORINDA WALKS IN HEAVEN. Stories No. 22 

'Genius is a hard-ridden word, and has been put by critics at 
many puny ditches, but Mr. Coppard sets up a fence worthy 
of its mettle. He shows that in hands like his the English 
language is as alive as ever.’ Outlook 

FISHMONGER’S FIDDLE. Stories No. 130 

'In definite colour and solid strength his work suggests that of 
the old Dutch Masters. Mr. Coppard is a born story-teller,’ 
Times Literary Supplement 

THE BLACK DOG. Stories No. 2 

'Mr. Coppard is a born story-teller. The book is filled with a 
variety of delightful stuff : no one who is interested in good 
writing in general, and good short stories in particular, should 
miss it.' Spectator 

COYLE, Kathleen 

LIV. A Novel. With an Introduction by Rebecca v/est No. 87 
'Liu is a short novel, but more subtly suggesting beauty and 
movement than many a longer book. . . . There is something 
cool and rate about tltis story ; the reader finds himself turning 
back to re-read pages that must not be forgotten.’ Times 
Literary Supplement 

Davies, Charles 

SELECTIONS FROM SWIFT. With an introduction by 
CHARLES DAVIES No. 171 

Everybody knows Gulliuer tsnd The Tale of a Tub, but Swift’s 
minor pieces are less accessible in a handy format. In this book 
a collection of the more interesting will be found, exhibiting 
the Dean in familiar and satiric mood even when preaching.. 
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DAVIES, W. H. 

THE autobiography OE A SUPER-TRAMP. 

With a Preface by c. Bernard shaw No. 3 

The author tells us •with inimuable quiet modesty of how he 
begged and stole his way across America and through England 
and'w’ales until his travelling days were cut short by losing hb 
right foot while attempting to ‘jump’ a train. 

LATER DAYS. A pendant to Tht Autobiography of a 

Suptr-Tramp No. 48 

'The self-portrait is given with disarming, mysterious, and 
baffling directness, and the writing has the same disarmingtiess 
and simpleness.’ Observor 

A POET’S PILGRIMAGE No. $6 

A Poet's Ptlgnr.age recounts the author’s impressions of his 
native Wales on his return after many years' absence. He tells 
of a walking tour during which he stayed in cheap rooms and 
ate in the small wayside inns. The result is a vivid picture of th" 
Welsh people, the towns and countryside. 

DELEDDA, Grazia 

THE MOTHER. A Novel. With an Introduction by 

D. K. LAWRENCE. (Awarded the Nobel Priie 1928} No. 105 
An unusual book, both in its story and its setting in a remote 
Sardinian hill village, half civiEwd and superstitious. The 
acuon of the story takes place so rapidly and the actual drama 
is so interwoven with the mental conflict, and all so forced by 
circumstances, that it is almost Greek in its simple and inevit- 
able tragedy. 

DE MAUPASSANT 

STORIES. Translated by euzabeth martikd<le No. 37 
Hts “story' engrosses the non-critical, it holds the criticai too 
at the first reading. , . , That is the real test of art, and it is 
because of the inobtrusivencss of this workmanship, that for 
once the critic and the reader may join hands tirithout awaiting 
the verdict of posterity/ J^rom thz introduction by FORD MAPOX 
FORD 





DE SELINCOURT, Hugh 

THE CRICKET MATCH. A Story No. io8 

Through the medium of a cricket match the author endeavours 
to give a glimpse of life in a Sussex village. First we have a 
bird’s-eye view at dawn of the village nestling under the Downs ; 
then we see the players awaken in all the widely different cir- 
cumstances of their various lives, pass the morning, assemble 
on the field, play their game, united for a few hours, as men 
should be, by a common purpose— and at night disperse. 

DIMNET, Ernest 

THE ART OF THINKING No. 170 

‘Concentration, “never reading but always studying,” dismiss- 
ing trivialities and only reading masterpieces, orderliness, taking 
notes, avoiding laziness— it is with such aids to improving the 
' mind that M. Dimnct chiefly deals — and the point of his witty 
book is that he makes such difficult operations seductive by the 
charm with which he surrounds both the operations themselves 
and the results to which they should lead.’ The Times Literary 
Supplement 

DOS PASSOS, John 

ORIENT EXPRESS. A book of tr.avel No. So 

This book will be read because, as well as being the temperature 
chart of an unfortunate sufferer from the travelling disease, 
it deals with places shaken by the heavy footsteps of History. 
Underneath, the book is an ode to railroad travel. 

DOUGLAS, George 

THE HOUSE WITH THE GREEN SHUTTERS 
A novel. With an Introduction by j. b. Priestley No. iiS 
This powerful and moving story of life in a small Scots burgh 
is one of the grimmest studies of realism in all modern fiction. 
The author flashes a cold and remorseless searchlight upon the 
back-bitings, jealousies, and intrigues of the townsfolk. 

DU MAURIER, George 

PETER IBBETSON. Illustrated by the author iVo. 169 

This novel, written as an autobiography, reveals with a 
pathetic charm the figure of Peter Ibbetson from boyhood. 
Some of the scenes are English, but most of the story is in 
France, the early part of it in Passy and Paris. 
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DUKSTERVILLE, Major-General L. C, 

STALKVS KEM1N1SC£^JCES _ -Vo. 145 

tta\ SnlWy, Gtetrsl Dam'.trvUle, j< to dc'iigV.lM a 
chiracler that th: ficuuou! Stalky mu« at timrs feel j-alofo of 

liim as a rival In war h: prosed l.is gemus in tl e D J'utcr 

Force ativcnuirc t and in this bool, he fhons that l.e fio!<-s«oj 
another kind of genius— the genius of con-’c 'cif-rts elation and 
burbling anecdo’e.’ Tkc Obstr^er 

PARSON, Neglcy 

SAI-LIN'G ACROSS EUROPE. With an Introduction 

by FRA-SK MORUn’ _ AV. JIl 

A SO) age of SIX months in a ship, iir or: and only cabin 
measuring £ feet by 6 fret, up the Rhine, dosvn the Danol'’. 
pav'ing from on: to tl t other by the half-forgotten Ludwig * 
Canal. 

r AUSSET, Hugh I’Ans-oti 

TENNYSON. A critical study -Ya- lae 

Mr. Fausset s study of Tennyson’s cjuaiities a' poet, man and 
moralist ts by implication a study of some of the predominant 
charactcnttics of the Victorian rge. Hu bcoh, however, it as 
pictor.ai as it 15 critscil, being sscsen.to quote Trie Timer, ‘I'kt 
an arras of delicate colour and imager) .’ 

FLAUBERT, Gustave 

MrVOAiME BOVARY. Trans’aled by Eltskor 
siMtl-AVEUVG. Wnb an Introduction by iiahisu 

SllLtS {{c. 144 

'. . . it remains nerpetuali) ib- novel of all novels -uhich thu 
criucism of fiction cannot overlook', as *0014 »• evit we speak 
of the principles of the art we must be prepared to engage 
with biaubert. Tb-re is no sucb book as bis Revurr 1 for 
it is a novel in v bich tbe subject 'lands firm ond dear, with- 
out the least shade of ambiguity to break tbe line which 
bounds It.’ PERCV LUBBOCK ic Tr' Cr^ft c/r/rttev 

FORMAN, Henry James 

GRECIAN ITALY. s\ book of Travel dfo. ay 

‘it has been said that if you were shown Taormina in a vision 
you would not believe it. If tbe reader Ins been in Grecian 
Italy before he reaas this book, the magic of its pvges will 
reii.e old memories and induce a severe attack of notialgia.' 
r rsm tie Preface by H REsTihc JONES 



FRASER, Ronald 

THE FLYING DRAPER. A novel No. t 6 s 

‘After its own prodigal fashion the book rises as high above the 
general run of novels as Codders did above the other drapers of 
Primrose Hill.' Fund 

‘This is one of the very best first novels which we have seen since 
the War, and its author, if he can maintain the standard which 
he sets here, should go far.’ Daily Mail 

GARNETT, Edward 

FRIDAY NIGHTS. Critical Essays No. itp 

‘Mr. Garnett is “the critic as artist," sensitive alike to elemental 
nature and the subtlest human variations. His book sketches 
for us the possible outlines of a new humanism, a fresh valuation 
of both life and art.’ The Times 

GARNETT, Mrs. R. S. 

the INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. A Novel No. 53 
This book, though in form an historical novel, claims to rank 
as a psychological study. It is an attempt to depict a character 
which, though destitute of the common virtues of everyday life, 
is gifted with qualities that compel love and admiration. 

GAUGIN, Paul 

the intimate journals. Translated by van 

WYCK BROOKS No. lOi 

The confessions of genius arc usually startling ; and Gaugin’s 
Journals are no exception. He exults in his power to give free 
rein to his savage spirit, tearing the shawl from convention’s 
shoulders with a gesture as unscrupulous as it is Rabelaisian. 

GIBBS, J. Arthur 

A COTSWOLD VILLAGE , No. 138 

‘For pure observation of people, places and sports, occupations 
and wild life, the book is admirable. Eveiything is put down 
freshly from the notebook, and has not gone through any 
deadening process of being written up.’ Morning Post 
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GOBINEAU, Le Comte de 

THE CRIMSON HANDKERCHIEF AND OTHER 
STORIES. Translated from the French bj HENRY 

'^ThTthM^twies included in this volume mark the flood tide 
I"cl“ de Gobineau’s unique and long-neglected gemus. 
Not even Nietzsche has surpassed him m a love ^ 

and unlettered wffls-or in his contempt for bourgeois 

virtues and vices. 


GOSSE, Sir Edmund 

SELECTED ESSAYS. First Series 

•The prose of Sir Edmund Gosse is colour of 

young imagination as in the mellow harmony Pigment 

Sir Edmund Gosse’s literary kit-kats wiU continue to be read 

with avidity long after the greater part of the 

of the century is swept away upon the lumber-heap. ; 

TeUgraph 

SELECTED ESSAYS. Second Series _ 

A second volume of essays personally chosen by Sir Edmun 
Gosse from the wide field of his literary work. One is debgbte 
with the width of his appreciation which enables him to w 
with equal charm on WyckerUy and on Hew to Read the dwie. 


GRAHAM, Stephen 

A PRIVATE IN THE GUARDS *9 

In his own experiences as a soldier Stephen Graham has con 
served the half-forgotten emotions of a nation in arms. ote 
all, he makes us feel the stark brutality and horror of actual war, 
the valour which is more than valour. 


HAMILTON, Mary Agnes 

THOMAS CARLYLE As. IS7 

Although not a formal biography, being more concerned wtt 
the mind of the man, as revealed In his writing, than ^ ^ 
external incidents of his life, it sets both Carlyle and Jane \ e 
before the reader in an outline that is alive and challenging* 
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HASTINGS, A. C. G. 

NIGERIAN DAYS. With .in Introduction by r. b. No. lyi 
CUNNINGHAM GRAHAM 

Written with great sincerity and with equal modesty, it is the 
record of eighteen long years spent on the confines of the 
Empire, a book devoid of bombast, and without the cheap 
expression of opinion of the average globe-trotter. 

HEARN, Lafeadio 

GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA-FIELDS Ye. 42 

A book which is readable from the first page to the last, and is 
full of suggestive thought, the essays on Japanese religious 
belief calling for special praise for the earnest spirit in which the 
subject is approached. 

GLIMPSES OP UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. First Series No. 57 
Most books written about Japan have been superficial sketches 
of a passing traveller. Of the inner life of the Japanese we know 
practically nothing. Lafeadio Hearn reveals something of the 
people and their customs as they <irc. 

glimpses of UNFAMILIAR JAPAN. Second Series Yo. 58 
Sketches by an acute observer and a master of English prose, of 
a nation in transition— of the lingering remains of Old Japan, 
to-day only a memory, of its gardens, its beliefs, customs, gods 
and devils, of its wonderful kindliness and charm — and of the 
New Japan, struggling against odds towards new ideals. 

KWAIDAN. Stories No. 44 

The marvellous tales which Mr. Hearn has told in this volume 
illustrate the wonder-living tendency of the Japanese. The 
stories are of goblins, fairies and sprites, with here and there an 
adventure into the field of unveiled supernaturalism. 

OUT OF THE EAST No. 43 

Mr. Hearn has written many books about Japan ; he is salur- 
bted with the essence of its beauty, and in this book the light 
and colour and movement of that land drips from his pen in 
every delicately conceived and finely written sentence. 

KOKORO No. 172 

The heart, the inner meaning— that is the meaning of the 
Japanese word of the title. And it is the heart and inner meaning 
of Japan that Lafeadio He.irn recorded in ihe dear, musical 
prose of his essays. 
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HEMINGWAY, Ernest. Author of A Farewell to Arms 

MEN WITHOUT WOMEN. Stories No. iS9 

‘Mr. Hemingtray has the art of making what he describes take 
place before our eyes, as if vre saw it upon the stage. Brilliant 
is not a brilliant enough word for it.’ Daily Nevis 

HEYWARD, Du Bose 

PORGY. A Tale No.is 

This fascinating book gives a vivid and intimate insight into the 
lives of a group of American negroes, from whom Porgy stands 
out, rich in humour and tragedy. 

HILDEBRAND, Arthur Sturges 

BLUE WATER. The story of an ocean voyage. With 

an Introductory Memoir by HARRtSON SMITH No. 36 

This book gives the teal feeling of life on a small cruising yacht j 
the nights on deck with the sails against the sky, long fights with 
head winds by mountainous coasts to safety in forlorn little 
island ports, and constant adventure free from care. 

HINDUS, Maurice 

BROKEN EARTH No. 174 

This is a very human book It deals with one of the most 
exciting periods in the history of the Russian village— a period 
of universal heart-searching with peasants as ever giving free 
vent to their thoughts and troubles. Like Red Bread, the scene 
of Broken Earth is laid in the author's native village. 

HOULT, Norah 

POOR WOMEN No. 16S 

‘I know of nothing written in late years with which to compare 
them. They are the unique manifestations which genius always 
gives us. Norah Hoult’s gift for narrative is the right magic for 
story telling.’ H. M. tomlinson 

HOUSMAN, Laurence 

ANGELS AND MINISTERS, AND OTHER 
plays. Imaginary portraits of political characters 
done in dialogue— Queen Victoria, Disraeli, Gladstone, 

Parnell. Joseph Chamberlain and Woodrow Wilson No. 17 
It is all so good that one is tempted to congratulate Mr. Housman 
on a true masterpiece.’ Times 
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HUDDLESTON, Sisley 

FRANCE AND THE FRENCH. A study JV«. 86 

*His book is a repository of facts marshalled with judgment ; as 
such it should assist in clearing away a whole maze of mis- 
conceptions and prejudices, and serve as a sort of pocket 
encyclopaedia of modern Prance.* Tint(s Literary Supplement 

t 

HUDSON, W. H. 

MEN, BOOKS AND BIRDS ; Letters to a Friend. 

With Notes, some Letters, and an Introduction by 
MORLEY ROBERTS No. rtz 

An important collection of letters from the naturalist to his 
friend, literary ettecutor and fellow author, Morlcy Roberts, 
covering a period of twenty-five years. 

JEWETT, Sarah Orne 

THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS. Stories No. 28 
‘The young student of American literature in the far distant 
future will take up this book and say “a masterpiece 1” as 
proudly as if he had made it. It will be a message in a universal 
language— the one message that even the scythe of Time spares.' 
from the Preface by willa gather 

JOHNSON, Samuel 

A JOURNEY TO THE WESTERN ISLANDS OF 

SCOTLAND. With a foreword by n. L. Murray No. i6z 
'To Scotland however he ventured •, and he returned from it in 
great good humour, with his prejudices much lessened, and 
with very grateful feelings of the hospitality with which he was 
treated ; as is evident from that admirable work his Journey to 
the fP tuem Islands of Scotland.' boswell 

JONES, Henry Festing 

diversions in SICILY. Travel impressions No. 120 

Shortly before his death, Mr. Festing Jones chose out Diver- 
sions in Sicily for reprinting from among his three books of 
mainly Sicilian sketches and studies. These chapters, as well 
as any that be wrote, recapture the wisdom, charm and humour 
of their author. 
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JOYCE, James 

DUBLINERS. A volum: of Stories No. 14 

A collection of fifteen short stories by the author of Uljisis. 
They are all of them brave, relentless and sympathetic pictures 
of Dublin life ; realistic, perhaps, but not crude ; analytical, 
but not repugnant. 


A PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST AS A YOUNG 
MAN. A novel No, 155 

‘It is a book to buy and read. Its claim to be literature is as 
good as the claim of the last book of Gullkjor^s Travels. It is 
by far the most living and convincing picture that exists of an 
Irish Cathoh'c upbringing. The technique is startling. ... A 
most memorable novel.’ H. c. tVELLS 

KALLAS, Aino 

THE W’HITE SHIP. Stories. With an Introduction 

by JOHN GALSWORTHY No. 24 

‘The writer has an extraordinary sense of atmosphere.’ Times 
Literary Supplement 

Stories told convincingly and well, with a keen perception for 
natural beauty.' Nation 

KOMROFF, Manuel 

CONTEMPORARIES OF hLARCO POLO JVo. 123 

This volume comprises the Travel Records in the Eastern parts 
of the world of William of Rubruck (1253-5), the Journey of 
John of Plan de Carpini (1245-5), the Journey of Friar Odoric 
(131S-30). They describe the marvels and wonders of Asia 
under the Khans. 


the travels OF MARCO POLO No. 59 

UTien Marco Polo arrived at the court of the Great Khan, 
Pekin nad just been rebuilt. Kublai Khan was at the height of 
is glory. Polo rose rapidly in favour and became governor 
o ...1 important district. In this way he gained first-hand 
|«£«owIedge of a great civiUsation and described it with astound- 
ing accuracy and deuil, 
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LESLIE, Shane 

THE END OF A CHAPTER ■'V«- ”0 

In this, his most famous booh, Mr. Sham Ijsslii has presrn-cd 
for future generations the ts‘encc of the pre-urar epoch, its 
institutions and individuab. He writer of Eton, of the Empire, 
of Fost-Vh'ctorianisin. of the Politicians. . , , And whstercr 
he touches upon, he brilliantly interprets. 


LITHGOW, William 

RrVRE ADVENTURES AND PAINEFDLE 
PEREGRINATIONS (lySa-iC*;), Edited and 
with Introduction by r, l. wtvaEver Ac, ic$ 

Tliis is a bool; of a seventeenth-century Scotchman who walked 
over the Levant, North Africa and most of Europe, including 
Spain, where he was tortured by the Inquisition. An un- 
scrupulous man, full of curiosity, bis comments are diverting 
and penetrating, bis adsenturts remarkable. 


LUBBOCK, Percy 

EARLHAM. A portrait AV. 6 

'The book teems too intimate to lie reviewed. We want to be 
allowed to read it, and to dream over it, and keep silence about 
it. His judgment is perfect, bis humour is true and ready j bis 
touch light and prim ; his prose is exact and dean and full ot 
music.' Tints 

ROMAN PICTURES. Studies A'e. at 

Pictures of life as it b lived— or has been or might be lived— 
among the pilg.-ims and coloitists in Rome of more or less 
Errglish speech. 'A book of whimsical originality and exquisite 
workmanship, and worthy of one of the best prose writers of 
our time.’ Sur.tit^ Times 

THE CRAFT OF FICTION. Critical essays Ah. 5 

No more substantia! or more charming volume of criticism 
has been published in our time.' Obsenser 
To say that this is the best book on the subject is probably true ; 
but It is more to the point to say that it is the only one.’ Times 
Literary Supplement. 
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LYN'D, Robert 

BOOKS AN‘D Ain’HOnS. Oltir.il ci«yi *35 

Art'.rnr, s'i!’; ?:•.>’ ‘.'■tr. r-ritm Invc r.pprt dstiont cf Mr. Max 
Bsith-iiini. NSr. .An-.nM ly-i-.r-s! .irivi H. M. TfimHn5on, 
Itrrrk^.. Kn!;, Charir? Latssii at'.ri Ih'.'th'irrx art a few 
of iK' cl.n ‘.ica! writm irho nr- rthid'ie'.t in Ux bof> 3 ; 

MACDONALD, The Rt. Hon. J. Rams.iy 

WaKDERIXCS ANO KXCfKSIONS. F,; tV« Nc. 135 
'•!r. Ran'.ny f^tacDor.aM hat (leen a wii!^ uaveHsr anti reader, 
anil iisi an vtneomsr.nn yavxr of itrinpinj: an individual cj‘e— 
she tve urih' .arth: ~xr> upon •.•.■h.i'.evcr he 

MACHEK, Arthur 

nOG AND DOCK F...uyt .Vc. 15 

a literary arsitt. Mr. .Arthur M.tchen ha*, few living equalj, 
snd t!t.at it wry far inder-.J frotn Utn;; his only, or even his 
cm**'.!, chirtt on the sutfnets of Kneh'sh te.sders.' .Vtt.e.Aj 

MASEFIELD, John 

CAPTAIN MARGARET. A Novrl Ae. 35 

'His style is t'fi'p, curt and sicornns. He has the Stcvensoni.in 
sea-iwiccrf, th* S'cvcnsonian senK: of lic.auty and poetic spirit. 
Mr. Ma*efl;ld’j d,*',rriptions rinc true and hit characters carry 
conviction.’ 'fX.e OhsetKrr 

Mason, Artlmr 

the flying F.O’SUN. a Talc iVo .47 

'What ntnlf'i tlse Ivysk mn.arkable it the itnanic.ativc potver 
tvhith hat re-crc.',trJ thc'e events t-o vividly that even the super- 
natural ones come with tV.e rh.orV. and the cotiviction will) which 
.actual stijver.natural ctcr.ts mipht come.' Fn't tf.c Imnduclhn 
fy- rtiwv.i v.uiF. 

WIDE SEAS AND MANY LANDS. Rrminisarnecs 
With .an Introduction by MAfiucr _ No. 7 

'niis h an extrenicly rntcfi.aininjt, and at the 5 .amc time moving, 
book. VYc arc in the presence of .a horn writer. We read with 
the same mixture of amaremeni and delight that fills us through- 
out .1 Conrad novel,* Nnu Siattman 



MAUGHAM, W. Somerset 

LIZA OF LAMBETH. A Tik 

iiEa 0/ Lambelh ir Mr. Somci*ei Maugham's first novel, and 
its publication decided the whole course of his life. For if it 
had not succeeded its author could not have turned from 
medicine to letters. The story reflects much of the experience 
which Mr Maugham gathered when he worked in the slums 
of the East End as a doctor. 

ON A CHINESE SCREEN. Sketches No. 31 

A collection of sketches of life in China. Mr. Somerset 
Maugham writes with equal certainty and vigour whether his 
characters are Chinese or European. 

THE CASUARINA TREE. Stories No. 91 

Intensely dramatic stories in which the stain of the East falls 
deeply on the lives of English men and women. On passion and 
its culminating tragedy he loolts with unmoved detachment, 
ringing the changes without comment and yet with little 
cynicism. 

THE MOON AND SIXPENCE. A Novel No. 91 

‘Mr. Maugham has given us a ruthless and penetrating study in 
personality with a savage truthfulness of delineation and an icy 
contempt for the heroic and the sentimental.' T/ie Times 

MENCKEN, H. L. 

IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN No. 50 

‘All I design by the book is to set down in more or less plain 
form certain ideas that practically every civilised man and 
woman hold in peitOf but that have been concealed hitherto by 
the vast mass of sentimentalities swathing the whole woman 
question.’ From the Author’s Introduction 

SELECTED PREJUDICES. First Series. A Book of 

No. 8 

He is exactly the kind of man we are needing, an iconoclast, a 
scoffer at ideals, a critic with whips and scorpions who does 
not hesitate to deal with literary, social and political humbugs 
in the one slashing fashion.’ English Rezrienu 
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MENCKEN, n. L. 

SELKCTED l'RF.jl 5 DlCr 5 , F'for.a Serifs Ne.bo 

'Whit a tmitsr of thf tlrii^rhi !;fj ir. ajipnrt'iaviori I Everybody 
trho ts’ijhr? to jr: how fommoa jcrw ifmat i'lKskr 4r.u authors 
on t»; rnide cihitiratin); rhoa'if srquin: tliii dtiiplitful i>ooh.’ 
Afernih,* r's;t 

MEREZHKOVSICY, Dn.iin 

DECEMBER THE FOURTEESTn. A N'ovtI 
Tfiiidatsd fri'm the R«!»;in by KATAur ouPoiNCTON. 

With an Iniroduciion by mav.v agst.s hamii-ToS' A'i. 156 
‘It Uvti on i’j own account, and it s: wildly exciliiif; zi the 
ttorv of a contpirscy can Ic. but it has certain universal 
quslhics. It tceoW'S n you read, nut sitnply an historically 
accurate picture of 1 patticulir rvvolt, but a picture of all 
resistance to alt tyrants throughout the «(:es,’ tiAViu CarnkTT 

MEVNELL. Alice 

wayfaring. Evtya iVo. tjj 

‘Her etsayi hare the ftie.*'ti of styitif; jiut enough of the subiect, 
and they cati Ire read repeatedly, 'I'b.t surprise connnf; front 
that combitveu irrsce of tnanner snd sanity of thought is like 
one’s dream of what the rcco,:niiion of .a new truth would Ire.* 
Some' of tlse cj'ajt j.o descril'fil by Georjp: Meredith art here 
coliccied in Itook-fornt for the first tiinv. 

MILES, Hamish 

SELECTIONS FROM BYRON. Poetry .and Pro-c S’o 15.} 
Byron's poetry, tlie core of his legend and so often the mirror of 
his life, is (00 often left unread. This selection, which includes 
tome examples of his prose, is designed to show not only how 
his verse refiects the drama of Byron's own life hut also how 
farilliimly Byron diagnosed the evils of the post-war era in 
which his stirring life was spent. 

MITCHISON, Naomi 

CLOUD CUCKOO LAND. A Novel of Sparm A’®. S.’? 
‘R'ch and frank in passions, and rich, too, in the detail which 
helps to make feigned life seem real.' Times Literary Suj^l-k- 
tuent 



MITCHISOK, Kaomi 

THE CONQUERED. A story of lli- G.iuR untJsr Ca»ar. Ko. 45 
•With T/,e Co-.ijttrrrJ Mrs. Miichi'Ti cstih’ishrs hcrwif as the 
best, if not the only, Eni;!isli Iiistorici! novdi'it now writing. 
It seems to me in many resj-etts the most attractive and poignant 
historical novel I have ever read.' jS'etu Suiei'tor. 

WHEN THE BOUGH BRE.AKS. Stories of the time 
when Rome wav crumbiing to ruin Ns. 46 

‘Interesting, delightful and fresh a« morning dew. The con- 
noisseur in short stories will torn to some pages in this volume 
again and again with renewed relish.’ Tiisfs Lturarf Sujyk- 
mfnl 


BLACK SPARTA. Stories of Sparta and Athens. No. 15S 
‘Her touch is sure, her description admirable. Tlie reader gets 
a whiff of crushed thyme and of dew on dust as the author telU 
of Pindar’s poetic aiivcntutr into Thessaly.* Timet 


MONTAGU, Lady Mary Wortley 

THE TR.AVEL LETTERS OF LADY MARY 
WORTLEY MONTAGU. Edited by a. w. 
lAWRcncE ^ No. t4S 

In the words of Tobias Smollett : ‘These Letter! will show, as 
long as the English language endures, the sprighllincss of her 
wit, the solidity of her judgment, the elegance of her taste, and 
the cacclicncc of her real character. They arc so hcvvitchingly 
entertaining, that we defy the most phlegmatic man on earth 
to read one without going through with them.’ 


MOORE, George 

CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN No.yS 

Mr. Moore, true to his period and to his genius, stripped him- 
self of everything that might stand between him and the 
achievement of his artistic object. He docs not ask you to 
admire this George Moore. He merely asks you to observe 
him beyond good and evil as a constant plucked from the 
bewildering flow of eternity.* Humbert vvolfe 


MORLEY, Christopher 

SAFETY PINS. K't.ryr. WiiJi an Introduction by 

K. St, TOMl.lVfOS ’ A'o. 5>R 

Mr. Morlcy i« an author v.-ho content to mow amon;; hit 
frllotvj, to note, to rrOtet, and to write jjcni.’iilv and urb.ir.eiy ; 
to love v.'ordi f<'r tlteir wand as wcI! ar. for their v.ilue in ex- 
pression of thouf.hs. 

THUNDER ON THE LEFT. A Novel Ko. 95 

‘It is per'tmal to every reader, it seill Iwcomc for every one a 
reflection of himtelf I fancy that b-re, as alw.ays svb'rc work 
is fine and true, the author h.a'i created soitiethin," not as he 
would but as he mu't, and i? here .an interpreter of a uorid 
more wonderful than he hiir.wlf knows.’ liuoil WALTOl.r. 

WHERE THE Rl.UE IJEGINS. A F.nnt.vy ,Vo. 74 

'Mr, Morlev is a tn.i-.tcr of con'rtpicni iocon’equcnoc. His 
humour and irony larc exceUent, and hb satire is tmly the more 
salient for the sielicate and inncmious fantasy in svhich it is set.* 
MoKchnUT (hi,:rdu:>; 

MURRAY. D. L. 

CANDLES AND CRINOLINES. Etsays Yo. 149 

Mr. Murray's sub-acid Tory r.atbfaction enlivens the historical 
essays, his sanity and jaenetraticn make memorable tbe hooks he 
discus'cs, avhile the unfiilinr: charm of hit style suflus-es the 
reader of his mi*ccl!ar.eous pieces with mood and rrtniment 
such .as miphl f« evolved from the itlow of candles upon crino- 
lines. 

MURRAY, M:tx 

THE WORLD’S BACK DOORS. Adventures. With 

an IntrsKluciion by lirCTor. nouTiio ,Ve. 61 

His journey round th.e world was Ixrsiin ssith about enough 
money to buy one me.i!, and continued for fit, 000 miles. There 
are poritxis ns a longshoreman anst ns a sailor, and a Chinese 
guard .and a night w.atchman, and as a holio. 

MURRY, J. Middleton 

THE EVOLUTION OF AN INTELLECTUAL No. 6a 
These rss.ays were svrtttrn during and immediately after the 
Great War. The author says that they record the painful stages 
by which he p,assed from the so-called intellectual state to the 
state of Ixting what he now considers to be a rea-sonable man. 
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MURRY, J. Middleton 

DISCOVERIES 152 

The« e'says art an attempt to make plain some oF the under- 
Ivin^ motives of prcai literature. Shakcsjwarc holds the chief 
place in the book. In the essays on Tchth'j’v and Russian 1 ilcra- 
ture ; on Hesvan hifltilh and American Poetry ; on Martel 
Error/— the same fundamental pre-occupation, to discover 
la •vraie t-ie, is shosvn at \vork. 


NICHOLS, Beverley 

TWENTV-FIVE. ^An Autobiography A'e. 147 

‘I have read every svord of it. It has life and good nature. It is 
full of fun — written with an easy, vivid English.* SOMERSET 
MAUGHASj in The Sundey Times 

O’FLAHERTY, Liam 

SPRING SOWING. Stones A’o. j6 

‘Nothing seems to escape Mr. O'Flaherty ’s eye } his brain turns 
aU things to drama ; and his vocabulary is like a river in spate. 
Spring Sowing is a book to buy, or to borrow, or, yes, to steal.’ 
Bookman 

THE BLACK SOUL. A Novel iVo. 95 

'The Black Soul overwhelms one like a storm. . . . Nothing 
like it has boon vriietea by any Irish writer.’ 'JE' in Tfie Irish 
Statesman 

THE INFORMER. A Novel No, laS 

This realistic novel of the Dublin underworld is generally con- 
ceded to be Mr. O'FIaherty’s most outstanding book. It is to 
be produced as a film by British International Pictures, who 
regard it as one of the most ambitious of their efforts. 

O’NEILL, Eugene 

THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES, AND OTHER 
PBAYS OF THE SEA. With an Introduction by 
ST. JOHN ERVtNE P/o. Xl6 

’Mr. O’Neill is immeasurably the most interesting man of letters 
that America h.is produced since the death of Walt Whitman.’ 
From the Introduction 
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O’SHAUGHNESSY, Edith 

VIENNESE MEDLEY. A Novel No. 51 

‘It is told with infinite tenderness, with many touches of grave 
or poignant humour, in a very beautiful book, which no lover of 
fiction should allow to pass unread. A book which sets its 
writer definitely in the first rank of living English novelists.* 
Sunday Times 


PATER, Walter 

MARIUS THE EPICUREAN No. 23 

Walter Pater was at the same time a scholar of wide sympathies 
and a master of the English language. He describes with rare 
delicac)' of feeling and insight the religious and philosophic 
tendencies of the Roman Empire at the time of Antoninus Pius 
as they affected the mind and life of the story’s hero. 

THE RENAISSANCE No. 63 

This English classic contains studies of those ‘supreme artists’ 
Michelangelo and Da Vinci, and of Botticelli, Della Robia, 
Mirandola, and others, who ‘have a distinct faculty of their 
own by which they convey to us a peculiar quality of pleasure 
which we cannot get elsewhere.’ 


PICKTHALL, Marmaduke 

ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS No. 103 

In Oriental Encounters, Mr. Pickthall relieves his earlier man- 
hood’s discovery of Arabia and sympathetic encounters with 
the Eastern mind. He is one of the few travellers who really 
bridges the racial gulf. 


POWELL, Sydney Walter 

THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER No. 64 

Throwing up a position in the Civil Service in Natal because he 
preferred movement and freedom to monotony and security, the 
author started his wanderings by enlisting in an Indian Ambu- 
lance Corps in the South African War. Afterwards he wandered 
all over the world. 
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POWYS, Llewelyn 

BLACK LAUGHTER Yo, 

Black Laughter is a kind of Robinson Crusoe of ihe continent of 
Africa. You actually share the sensations of a sensitive and 
artistic nature suddenly transplanted from a peaceful English 
village into the heart of Africa. 


RANSOME, Arthur 

RACUNDRA'S FIRST CRUISE No. 65 

‘His experiences and adventures in fair and dirty weather, the 
places he visited, the primitive life of the Esthonian islanders, 
some extraordinarily beautiful anecdotes, and the charm and 
humour of Mr. Ransome's writing, form a book of which there 
is little more to be said than that it is delightful— a pleasure to 
read from beginning to end.’ The Spectator 

READE, Winwood 

THE MARTYRDOM OF MAN No. 66 

‘Few sketches of universal history by one single author have 
been written. One book that has influenced me very strongly 
is The Martyrdom of Man. This “dates,” as people say nowa- 
days, and it has a fine gloom of iu own ; but it is stiU an extra- 
ordinarily inspiring presentation of human history as one 
consbtent process.’ H. c. wells in An Outline of History 


REYNOLDS, Stephen 

A POOR MAN’S HOUSE No. 93 

Vivid and intimate pictures of a Devonshire fisherman’s life. 
Compact, harmonious, without a single— I won’t say false— 
but uncertain note, true in aim, sentiment and expression, pre- 
cise and imaginative, never precious, but containing here and 
there an absolutely priceless phrase. . . .’ JOSEPH COKRAD 


RIESENBERG, Felix 

SHIPMATES. Sea-faring portraits No. 107 

A collection of intimate character-portraits of men with whom 
the author has sailed on many voyages. The sequence of studies 
blends into a fascinating panorama of living characters. 
z6 



ROBERTS, Captain George 

A SERIES OF UNCOMMON EVENTS No. 40 

The Manner of his being taken by Three Pyrate Ships which, 
after having plundered him, and detained him 10 Days, put 
him aboard his own Sloop, without Provisions, Water, etc. 
The Hardships he endur’d for above 20 Days, ‘till he arriv’d at 
the Island of St. Nicholas, from whence he was blown off to Sea 5 
and after Four Days of Difficulty and Distress, was Ship- 
wreck’d on the Unfrequented Island of St. John. 

ROBINSON, James Harvey 

THE MIND IN THE MAKING. An Essay No. 9 

‘For me, I think James Harvey Robinson is going to be almost 
as important as was Huxley in my adolescence, and William 
James in later years. It is a carding book. I question whether 
in the long run people may not come to it, as making a new 
initiative into the world’s thought and methods.’ From the 
Introduction ^ H. G. wells 

ROSEBERY, The Earl of 

NAPOLEON : THE LAST PHASE No. 96 

Of books and memoirs about Napoleon there is indeed no end, 
but of the veracious books such as this there are remarkably few. 
It jiims to penetrate the deliberate darkness which surrounds the 
last act of the Napoleonic drama. 

RUTHERFORD, Mark 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARK RUTHER- 
FORD. With an Introduction by H. w. massingham No. 67 
Because of its honesty, delicacy and simplicity of portraiture, 
this book has always had a curious grip upon the affections of 
its readers. An English Amiel, inheriting to his comfort an 
English Old Crome landscape, he freed and strengthened his 
own spirit as he will his reader’s. 

THE DELIVERANCE No. 68 

Once read. Hale White [Mark Rutherford] is never forgotten. 
But he is not yet approached through the highways of English 
letters. To the lover of his work, nothing can be more attrac- 
tive than the pure and serene atmosphere of thought in which 
his art moves. 
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RUTHERFORD, Mark 

THE REVOLUTION IN TANNER’S LANE No. 69 
‘Since Bunyan, English Puritanism has produced one imagina- 
tive genius of the highest order. To my mind, our fiction con- 
tains no more perfectly drawn pictures of English life in its 
recurring emotional contrast of excitement and repose more 
valuable to the historian, or more stimulating to the imaginative 
reader.’ H. w. massingham 

SHELVOCKE, Captain George 

A PRIVATEER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE 
WORLD. With aspersions upon him by \vilUAM 
BETAGH. Edited by A. w. lawre.'Jce No. 141 

A book of 1716, well known as the source of the albatross 
incident and other passages in the ‘Ancient Mariner’ ; it de- 
scribes the exploits of a private ship of war on the coasts of 
South America, its wreck on the Crusoe island of Juan 
Fernandez, and the subsequent adventures of its company in 
various parts of the Pacific. 

SITWTLL, Constance 

flowers and ELEPHANTS. With an Intro- 
duction by e. m. forster No.jis 

Mrs. Sinvell has known India well, and has filled her pages with 
tnanj t n id little pictures, and with sounds and scents. But it is 
the thread on which her impressions are strung that is so 
Mcmating, a thread so delicate and rare that the slightest 
clumsiness in definition would snap it. 

SMITH, Pauline 

THE BEADLE A Novel of South Africa No. 129 

A of great beauty, and told with simplicity and tender- 
ness that makes it Imger in the memory. It is a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the day.’ Morning Post 

THE LITTLE KAROO. Stories of South Africa, 
ttith an Introduction by arkoed Bennett No. 704 

■ written about South African life 

Since JVC Schreiner and her Story of arj African Farm look the 
literary world by storm.’ TAe Dali) PtUgraph 
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SQUIRE, J. C. 

THE GRUB STREET NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS No. 101 

Stories of literarj- life, told with a breath of fantasy and gaily 

ironic humour. Each character lives, and is the more lively for 
its touch of caricature. 

SULLIVAN, J. W.N. 

ASPECTS OF SCIENCE. First Series No. yo 

Although they deal with different aspects of various scientific 
ideas the papcr.s which make up this volume do illustrate, more 
or less, one point of view. This book tries to show one or two 
of the many reasons why science may be interesting for people 
who are not specialists as well as for those who are. 

SYMONS, Arthur 

PLAYS, ACTING AND MUSIC No. 113 

This bonk deals mainly with music and with the various arts 
of the stage. Mr. Arthur Symons shows how each art has its 
own laws, its own limits j these it is the business of the critic 
jealously to distinguish. Yet in the study of art as art it should 
be his endeavour to master the universal science of beauty. 

WILLIAM BLAKE. A critical study No. 94 

When Blake spoke the first word of the nineteenth century there 
wa,s none to hear, it ; and now that his message has penetrated 
the world, and is slowly remaking it, few are conscious of the 
man who first voiced it. This lack of knowledge is remedied 
in Mr. Symons’s work. 

TCHEKOFF, Anton 

TWO PLAYS ; The Orchard and The Sea Gull. 

Translated by GEORGE calderon No. 33 

Tchekoff had that fine comcdic spirit which relishes the in- 
congruity between the actual disorder of the world with the 
underlying order. He habitually mingled tragedy (which is 
life seen close at hand) with comedy (which is life seen at a dis- 
tance). His plays are tragedies with the texture of comedy. 

Thomas, Edward 

A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND No. 95 

A book about the homes and resorts of English writers, from 
John Aubrey, Cowper, Gilbert White, Cobbett, Wordsworth, 
Bums, Borrow and Lamb, to Swinburne, Stevenson, Meredith, 
W. H. Hud.'.on and H. Belloc. 
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THOMAS, ildu-.tui 

iiir. I’ockr.i HOOK ok roKMs akp songs 

rOR Tlir Oi'l N AIR /A. 97 

TSi) snOml'ti'S n m-'-i i.t p'-*4‘^ iT"n f f [ n-irv »ri! Op* 
fiiiiiiirv \ 1 1’ iiij" » ! i! i! ts'> I'j’iii'!! s (ir.* i f ih'ir 

I LriV' I or ciic imps to i! at iHicK', v } -ti 't in !!>? 0,'v'n lir 
l)V lii) . nr under ti ' rv'of ai reeling 1 in it ii psthtred tnucii of 
!h' fn>"! r rf.-iuh p'*-ify. 

TURGr.KF.V. h.in 

FATfir.RS AND ClIIl.DRl N. Trin.H'fd by 
cos’sTAj.cr CAi'-m AV. Jj 

‘At a pier- cd stt /•- 1 I* tb' rr- 1: powTrfu! n' 

all Turi-rr'f'j wntM. O't - fipt n- nf RifiMV it tut crtl) tt-e 
fvi'titictl ctiittr o! tl * |v A, 1 u! s f i-ur* in •rhicli lb' ttcrnsl 
tiaerdt of inn'i inty.friic- si.) inii('ri‘'c3t’nf it rrativ'd in 
•iTiir* of » I'li't! I'lniifj! liu:..Jii lirans ’ rDvtSRti CARKrTT 

ON Till', r,V),. Tri"t!'!rl In covsiA'.ct CASAfTT .NV, 5s 
On ih r.Xf it .1 (|fiet ttorV, yet orrr xihirli tb* protrini; wn- 
idouti '“1 of cii'Minj; rx'cptt csilj ilt Ir xt y iKsdnu , Tu!y;frcf, 
even at 1 - t) ctel.c 1 tt c rij-nnnp lotf of a ycunp pit), has tttlJt 
uj feel tl 0 dan ninit .I'j .r-ti-'Ui n'' a nation. 

SMOKr, Tratjlatr.l 1>\ co',5'A'.r) CAV'-rTT .Vs, 5^ 

In iliit note) Turrm-t sent .in.) tti’eif, etTcn tti the shirtmn 
plntct of iwlidn! Id-, (has xxh.cl, i, nnitrra! in h 'iman na».urt. 
Ills \sorK ts c(in Ivam/ul, j Jn of 

his fi-'llott -cxafis'ncr alttaw nnr.cllcnjs and ofirn iv-rfcct. 

VERGA, Gio; .inni 


.MASIRO-DON GESUARDO. A N'oxt!. Tnnj- 

lanrd iiy ii n uwkivci A'e. 7J 

'crci, nlio died m 19:3, it rcropniu'd as nn<- of the nrraldt of 
Italian at ritcrt of f.ction 'It it a firs full t.al-, 3 fine full picture 
of life, tt ith .a bold Ivauta of uj o-t n aahiclt Mr. l,att renoc roust 
hate relitlicd preatly at l.c translated it.' Obsfrttr 


CAVAIXEUIA UUSTICANA A'a. 173 

C im anm ^cr(;a, a Sicilian, died in 1933. llis avorl. is of the 
dood .a ttdfalt of Siulv. Practitally .all rerioiii Iiali.an crilirs 
erpard Verpa as the j;roaiest of Italian avriteri of fiction atilh 
the tinple carepiion of Manaoni. As far as stvle piao, Verpa 
amis to Ik unlitcrary. to Ik cIo«; to the spoVen'iannuapt of hit 
characters. I he story is the original upon aahicli Mascagni's 
opera teas written. 
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VOIGT, F. A. 

COMBED OUT No. 121 

This account of life in the army in 1917-18, both at home and in 
France, is written with a telling incisiveness. The author does 
not indulge in an unnecessary word, but packs in just the right 
details with an intensity of feeling that is infectious. 

WATERS, W. G. 

TRAVELLER'S JOY. An Anthology No. 106 

This anthology has been selected for publication in the 
Travellers’ Library from among the many collections of verse 
because of its suitability for the traveller, particularly the 
summer and autumn traveller, who would like to carry with 
him some store of literary provender. 

WELLS, H. G. 

CHRISTINA ALBERTA'S FATHER. A Novel. No. 100 
‘At first reading the book is utterly beyond criticism ; all the 
characters are delightfully genuine.’ Spectator 
‘Brimming over with Wellsian insight, humour and invention. 
No one but Mr. Wells could have written the whole book and 
given it such a verve and sparkle.’ Westminster Gazette 

THE DREAM. A Novel No. 20 

‘It is the richest, most generous and absorbing thing that Mr. 
Wells has given us for years and years.’ Daily News 
‘I find this book as close to being magnificent as any book that I 
have ever read. It is full of inspiration and life.’ Daily Graphic 

WHARTON, Edith 

IN MOROCCO _ Wo. 41 

Morocco is a land of mists and mysteries, of trailing silver veils 
through which minarets, mighty towers, hot palm groves and 
Atlas snows peer and disappear at the will of the Atlantic cloud- 
drifts. 

ITALIAN BACKGROUNDS Wo. 114 

Mrs. Wharton’s perception of beauty and her grace of writing 
are matters of general acceptance. Her book gives us pictures 
of mountains and rivers, monks, nuns and saints. 
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WITFIERS, Percy 

FRU'.NDS IK SOl.ITl'Ur.. Wh?) rn Ititroilurtiorj by 
lA'crLUS Afritcrovrsr As. sji 

I’etcy Vi'iil'.rr*, who InTd for tniny ynr* In th/" I-sir Cour.iry, 
cc.'tai’i of ihr i3a!? foli; to leli in own fsibl'n 
intich the e'jr.nrr of ir^n t!«y srr, vi tnueb of tivrir lifc-itcry, 
of itj prosyorbio', tmliirjr.rrs, ptth'o, as tnay insk: the pi«‘jrt: 
of hit own fty»-rw'nn' tnnrc compi",? and pivc to It a more 
human tipnifjcancr. 

ZAXGWILL, r,r.-tc! 

Tlir. KIKC; OK SCHK0KIU;K< .V; lU 

Humour of a rich ami aaiti; character [.-rvatlrt eh* (ic't.yhtfu! 
hittory of Menht-'-th, th' rr. 2 "!',iftcrniiy autntratic Vur.’ ol 
Schnorrcf, or Jr.v:«h l'■;;*ar!. who tire*'*.! in hit tiir'.y rajyt. 
was at h.tuchty in demanding eliarity at in scerptinR it. 
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The Life and Ltttirt Serifs lins been reviewed 
by Mr. Fr.rtik Swituicrton in The Evening 
Xr.vs tiuis: 

* 1 he \\rA ’.oium« of this new .md hnndsoinc 
series meet titc most mo-Jern taste. 

Here in be,tittiful light form arc books whicli 

h.ave al! been previously published witin'n the 

b.vst three or four years at mticli higher prices. 

'Of the first titles every one is t!)c kind of 
work to m.akc any keen rc.tdcr say to himself, “I wish I 
could .afford that! If it were che.iper I’d buy it!” 

*Wst!i tlic pike .IS. 6d. a solumc, tlic appearance liandsome 
and very 3prcc.ab!e, The Lift otd Letters Series can be 
afforded, 'bhe bargain will be a go^id one.* 

.ANTflONV. Katherine 

CATHERINT- Ttir, GKII.-VT. W,th a IVoat-jpi-iT .Vo. ij 
•Tbii lirelv led n-n-wntt'a itud)* i! a judictous ireatmem of a 
irrnperati'act i’'d a rtpuianon, a.aJ thr uholf book is a contxi- 
buucin to ib< study, oo*. only ef Catl trier tin Great, but of a 
sijtDtfjtart period ia Runisa bi*tor;. Tint end Tide 

BELLOC. Hil.airc 

A CONVKR.S.-\TION WITH AX ANGEL No. ay 

In tbit tolunit of ettaj-j Mr. ft^iloc txell inaint.iin5 hit usual 
hkh Htrl of ptincrat and ts-hty scritinp. His subjcco arc 
yaried .it th'-y .Te dr.r.’'iinf;, .tad inclucS: jneet on posrrty, 
acadeaiic hate and cpiitrair!, on Ivrn.in, Gibbon and Mac.iulay, 
on •nitehcraft, rv.cti.''nt artiio and bridpes. 

BERCOVICI, Konrad 

THE STORV OF THE GYPSIES. Illuiiratcd from 
{■hutoprapli* by r, O. IiOPr.' A'e. 1 1 

‘The author of this fasematinc book h.is not only inadi re- 
srirch'.s i.ato the history of this people but li« alw lived, 
travel! -(1 asid l<cn entertained by them. Though it would lie 
c.ttrav.it;ant to s.iy that be bad the geniut of George Borrow, 
it h certain that he bat more respect for the truth and for 
jcholtrly fact than had that gre.at though erratic man.’ Listener 
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BIRKENHEAD, Tlic ktc Earl of, cJitcd by 

THE ADVENTCKES OF RAIJ’H KASHLEIGH 
{5 fcnH trill ir) Awtralia llluitraffd frem 

fawimi!!' p.ifio 'if tlit otisi:;: t MS. Ao. :0 

Thij uiak rcvrala, »*- v-iirc.-insi 3.r.:i viciwiturfts of a 

convict t.-anjjxi.'tcJ w New Setith VVal't fo.- liur’Ian', a 
vivid piaurt of ifc conditions under which th; pcna! code was 
ndminitttrcd Ics than a hundred vwars a, 'JO. 

BONE, James 

THF. LONDON PERANlEt'E-ATOK. liiim.-attd 

with drawings hy MfiRtitAfi r-o;;E Ne. aj 

'The tjuiet humour of tl'.e writtr and ('.and of the artist go 
together to p.nneni the tr.vt'iy, the leauty, the s'aritty, the 
oddity of Ixindun in a hook ore would ttot <.->on tire of 
praising.’ Tf-fi l.iiir^’y Su_‘:Ur:r-.: 

BRO^WLEE, Frank 

CATTLE THIEF AV. 3: 

This is the life story of a South .Afrirnn natire. In its divinatiatt 
of the native mind the took is a little niaterpitcs. Mote ihan 
this, the exploits of NtsuV.umhir.i. a mcmlver of a family of 
professional stock thieves, his outwitting of th.e polite, hts 
experiences in the gold mints, his loves and sorrows, make 
really good reading. 

BUTLER, Samuel 

EREIMION. A Satire. Illustrated with woodcuts by 
Roar.stT oinstscs .So. 

To lash the age, to ridicule vain pretensions, to expose 
hypocrisy, to deride humbug in education, politics and religion, 
arc t.isks licyond most men’s powers j but occ-asionally, very 
occasionally, 3 bit of genuine sati.-e secures for itself more tban 
a passing nod of recognition. Erwfdee is such a satire. . . • 
The best of its kind since G-Jhxir'j Tm'.flj’ M'CVsnsE 
BIRRELL 

/VLPS AND SANCTUARIES. lUustrated with two 
maps Xo. 2$ 

‘A!pi cr.d Sar.ctvarie! is essentially a holiday book, and no one 
ever enjoyed a holiday mom keenly than Butler. Here we 
sty him in his most unbuttoned mood, giving the rein to bts 
high spirits and letting bis fantastic humour carry him 
whither it would.’ Frew the IntroJudizn h- R. STREATrEILD 
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CUMMINGS. E. E, 

TJIE EN'On.MOUS ROOM. \Vi;h s FronUfpi-s- 

portrji; of th“ Autbof, ar.J an Tn'.rnifuttion by 
SOr.rUT Cr.KVti ' .Ve. ; 

*Hf rrvfjb b.irn-iif a» j nsxn of ^.-ruibility sth! fortiludt, and 
b? wrbfs altt-ayt vviih such thai 1 do nol think iny- 

cno rtadin;; 5.;! b'>>k, o-tnld fcoS oilrrvfiK than that it « the 
of a rars, Sf' spirit/ F&n.f.n Tf'.ei 

DARK, Sidney 

FSVE DF-AXS. With ti,r i'dnnrati-ant ,Vr.. 

'lli; fjtr {>ar.-. drav-’n an.! rjuraettrivii in this !vi,d: are 
Cnltx, tloner, Sviif:, ?;;n!ry, am! hurc. . . . !t is fttr.a- 
Hrdinasily t-rintant. wry in;: :!.e md-r on e.iih uniinrtein;: 
interns fr.nn (T-,;in*!!ne f'- •• I i'" ’•■.riter :« svith a 

iure intttnctlvi capacity ta esetm!'’ ih" dnU and the lic-ivy, and 
to inciud" tire huinardy interosif,;: and aitr.icttvc.' Tdc Chunk 
Tirxff 

DAVIES, W. M. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SUPF.R-TRAMP. 
Illiitimicd fiosn f'jsir portr.sits of tlir Anili.'tr and an 
IntrtHiucsinn by fttnr.c? iirti'tacn niv.v A’e. 6 

*I rccomit'cnd t’lii »:M:r't rerttarkalsle Aittol'inpraphy of a 
Sujicr-TrJtnp to your rpreht attesstion.’ ctORCr. HcRt.-ARU 

JHAV,- 

DEKRUIF, Paul 

MICROBE HUNTERS. IHunrated by four jyortrasi! Ac. y 
Tub l>cKik capture* for the reader lomelhinf; of the intellectual 
MCitemenl .and rotnanre a'toci-ited with the works of the 
greater sctcnlirt'.. 

DIMNET, Ernest 

THE URONTi! SISTERS. With four liluttr.ntons Xo. 19 
Th/ P.nntt Sinrn is an idea! co-mingling of critical biograpliy 
and liter.arv criticRm. With Kre.tt temlernc*', witli muclt lyni- 
ptithy, l)Ut" with riitiii intellectual Isoiscsty, the author recrc-atcs 
for us the p.ar-nnaftc .and its inli.abil.anlJ, and brinKsnspcciallv to 
tbe inenwiiiy of Charlotte and Emily Brontii a fresh an.alytical 
talent. 
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DOUGHTY, Charles M. 

PASSAGES FROM ARABIA DESERTA. Selected 

by EDWARD GARNETT. With a Frontispiece No. 21 

‘Charles Montagu Doughty was one of the great men of our 
day, the author of a unique prose masterpiece. For many 
readers it is a book so majestic, so vital, of such incomparable 
beaut}- of thought, of observation, and of diction as to occupy 
a place apart among their most cherished literary possessions.’ 
Ointrvir 

GRAVES, Robert 

GOOD-BYE TO ALT. THAT. With eight illustrations No. 22 
'Good-bje to all That is a very good book, both picturesque 
and honest, and excellently written. Robert Graves is a fine 
poet— none better to-day, in my view. All poets write good 
prose, and he does. ... It is the sincere and convincing 
expression of a distinguished individuality.’ ARNOLD BENNETT 

HORN, Alfred Aloj'sius 

TRADER HORN (The Ivory Coast in the EarUes). 

Edited by ethelreda lewis. With an Introduction 
by JOHN GALSWORTHY. Illustrated with portraits No. 4 
’This is a gorgeous book, more full of sheer stingo than any 
you a.ne likely to come across in a day’s march among the book- 
shops of wherever you may be.’ From MR. JOHN Galsworthy’s 
Introduction 

THE WATERS OF AFRICA. Edited by 

ETHELREDA LEWIS No. zS 

Even more mysterious than the cannibals and shadowy rivers 
of Western Africa is the East Coast of fifty years ago with its 
magic island of Madagascar and its island-sewn Mozambique 
Channel. Here, as in his other book, the famous conversauons 
of Horn with his editor amplify the old man’s narrative. 

JACKSON, Holbrook 

THE EIGHTEEN NINETIES. Wfith twenty-six 
illustrations No. 17 

The rrrious investigator of the future will always be able to 
^ the period s main outlines, and to find them clearly traced 
in Mr. Holbrook Jackson’s animated and attractive pages.’ 
The Daily Telegraph 
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LUBBOCK, Percy 

EARLHAM. Vi'i'.li a Frtinttipl'or A'e. 7 

'Tlsc hool; S'-irrtu trw intimate to K; revitwet). Wf want to !>:; 
sUmstfi to trad it, and to dream inn it, and keep silence about 
it. lit! jod);n>er.* is jvtrfitet, bis bumotir it true and ready i 
bit touch lijtht and prim ) h« rro«e is rs.act and cle.m and fiili 
of tnutic.' Ti’-.fi 

SHADES OF ETON ^’o. 30 

Tl-.e author v,-a< at Eton in the ’nir.elh-j of the la-.t tenturj'. To 
thtr<< yean 5'elnns; the .ind jter.eTi .tcalied in this hooi; — 

in v.'liifh they app-tar .'.t they t'-ftf.rd 10 .a I'd)*, and in wliich an 
attempt ii nude to in.i'um th- efi'eet of Eton on a boy's 
imaftinatlon. Warre biimelf, E. VV. W.-irre-Oornish and bit 
wife, H. }i. Luxmisorv snd A. C. IJetvton tvcfc amont; tho*a 
svho fijunitd n;mt drcpiy in that inip.m'tinnj tiiwe and other 
fami’li.sr tu Etoniani of th.it time are thetched in dcuil. 

LUDWIC5, ]■ mil 

GESTUS AND CHARACTER. liluttrated by tit- 

tees portraits No. 0 

‘At in hit lonfrcf htocraphiet. it is the dtainatir valurj of motive 
and action hr »">;), the (iathti o( illumination in the chiaroicuro 
invfitine a lonely fipure. Tlih it not a pondcrout book ; it i» a 
teriei of tivadotis and sotnetiiiirt ttry mosinp studset.’ Tfif 
SfUlitr:r 

Mayo, Katherine 

MOTHER INDIA. lilu-.traied No. J 

•It i*. certainly the tnntt fascinatinf;, the movt devastatinp, and at 
the j.am; time the inott intjsortam and truthful book that hat 
Ixrn written about India for .t poosi dc.al more than a genera- 
tion.’ Nmu Staiftriiin 

McCURDY. EdwMrd 

the mind of I.KONARDO da VINCI No. 3t 

Mr. McCurdy has made a tpecial study of the manuscript and 
notclwssks of latonardo, a selection of tvhit'h he edited. He 
attempts here n biographical study of l.conardo in iviiich the 
subject's mind and mcntaUiy is the telcctivc factor. The Isook 
is in three parts and deals with the period of his life at Florence, 
at Milan, and during the j'cars of his wandering. 
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MUIR, Edwin 

JOHN KNOX, Illustrated by four portraits A’o. la 

The study is not concerned with the truth or the falsehood of 
Calvinism, but rather presents the Calvinist in all his actisaties 
from the greatest to the most trifiing, and shows his creed 
working out, here in heroic and there in ridiculous form. 

NILES, Blair 

CONDEMNED TO DEVIL’S ISLAND. The 
biography of a French Convict. Illustrated from 
drawings by D. K. MORRIS AV. to 

Mrs. Bhtir Niles is the first svoman to have been allowed to 
visit tbe most notorious Devil’s Island since it became a penal 
colony. She describes this p.cnal settlement in tbe person of a 
young French burglar, and tells an almost unbearable tale 
of thousands of men started of hope and leisure. 

SH.\ND, P. Morton 

A BOOK OF FOOD A'e. 8 

Dr. Johnson said : ’Most people have a foolish way of not 
minding, or pretending not to mind, what they eat. For my 
own part 1 mmd my belly most studiously and very carefully { 
for t look upon it that he who does not wind hb belly will 
hardly mind anything else.’ 

SIEGFRIED, Andrfi 

AMERICA COMES OF AGE. A French Analysis. 
Illustrated by eight maps and diagrams. Translated from 
the French by H. H. HEMMING and posts HEM.MtNC A’e. i 
'It b a brilliant study of the most important, and in some ways 
the most interesting, though certainly not the loveliest, nation 
on earth.’ the very rev. dean w. r. inch 

SULLIVAN, J. W. N. 

BEETHOVEN, His spiritual development. Illustrated No. 15 
Few men arc better qualified to write a study of Beethoven 
thaaN. . J. W. N. Sullivan. . . .’ Tht Spectator 
It is a striking merit of Mr. Sullivan’s book that it explains 
Beethoven to the unmusical philosopher.’ The Neao Statesman 
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WALLAS, Grnhnm 

THE ART OK THOKOH V /A. 34 

A Kj-iK -^^rittcn v-hh jTr-^tirs! {n!rj-:.'ir t>f hcipiin; il.s 
App.t:in:r“ iKi?il,'T a rumjKrstr.! craftsmati, Th; 

ami, or fi: ic-.lr.'a iK.r p:ojs"!rir'n ’h^t iiir Kurnan mir.d is 
‘sc!vU!rii l'% jf.nir.t !, i'us i:5‘!n;ii.rt.!rt! by ifa’/it!,'and»up(;c!tj 
its applit'iiif'i'. irt rmr owr, tl-oiij;!.:. 

WI-ST, Rcl'ccca 

THE STKAN'GE NECITSHT : Critira! Es-ays Nc. xS 
Mia Rtixrci'i Wrtt’s K-'ib j» a t'-fio'iirc of cliailtnpifiK studies 
of itiodrrn tvoots aod auiboa. I'Ae Sir^-.r^r ,Vwf/i'rj~ An— 
wliifh is so sudusi'.f n{ < ppi /"U's Specub’itir,;; on this brintts 
Mia West to 40 artalytis of literature, ant! ibr tii'covcry of a 
douL!? and sita! futittion wbicti 11 fultils for man. 

WILLfAMS-ELLIS, Ciomih A Amnbei 

THE PLEASl.Tvt’.S OK LsRClilTEC rURE. 
lUutir.tird ffoirt drassir.'ti ar.d tib'.'epwphs As. 14 

'Phis iv>(A •41,; I tiiuT <•;.!!, •i’.t-'ntj'rnt r.mJ eutrttaimnent to tliose 
whii iiKr a st-iiKUiiilt hou— it idrirn buildinr; ssht!) ihrv tos it, 
i'sii art ii;it tjuite jurt t,s to thr tca' ir.s svby they like it. 

WOOLLKY, C. L. 

dead TOWNS AND LIVING MEN A'o. ao 

Tm Kt iiK.l f.k-i-.i; .'-irr. deTril'o: tl'.r tr.iinini; tii.tt y.Ki to 
insjtr a fully crjuipptd .■‘.rcba-r'lo^i't, (lie son of I'lws, iisually 
far away ftoin the l-c.ifii track, that b.c lacs in, and the fort of 
men, laurdlv iriior.snt .and toroitiinrs hdt -civilised, whom be 
inmt control ,stid list v.ith. Arch-'idr ity ns a tatofyini'; human 
adventure ht'S never l>ecii Isettcr dortilytd than hi tliis book. 
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THE NOVELS OF RADCLYFFE HALL, uniform 
edkion. Small cr, 8vo. Black cloth, fully gilt. 5s. net 
a volume. 

THE UNLIT LAMP 
ADAM’S BREED 

THE NOVELS OF SINCLAIR LEWIS, Nobel Prize 
edition. Mr. Sinclair Lewis was awarded the N obel P rize 
for literature in 1930. Uniform edition. Small cr. Svo. 
Red cloth, fully gilt. 5s. net a volume. 

BABBITT 

THE JOB 

MAIN STREET 

OUR MR. WRENN 

MARTIN ARROWSMITH 

FREE AIR 

DODSWORTH 

ELMER GANTRY 

THE TRAIL OF THE HAVVK 

THE COLLECTED WORKS OF MARY WEBB, 
uniform edition. Small cr. 8vo. Green cloth, fully gilt. 
5s. net a volume. 

GONE TO EARTH. With an Introduction by jOHK BUCHAN 
SEVEN FOR A SECRET. With an Introduction by ROBERT 
LYND 

PRECIOUS BANE. With an Introduction by the RT. HON. 

STANLEY BAEDWIN 

THE GOLDEN ARROW. With an Introduction by G. K. 
CHESTERTON 

THE HOUSE IN DORMER FOREST. With an Introduction 

by the REV. B. R. L. SHEPPARD 

POEMS AND THE SPRING OF JOY. With an Introduction 

by WALTER DE LA MARE 

ARMOUR WHEREIN HE TRUSTED. A CoUection of her 
short stories, including the unfinished novel upon which she 
was working at the time of her death. With an Introduction by 
MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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THE NOVELS OF MISS E. H. YOUNG, uniform 
edition. Small cr. 8vo. Blue cloth, fully gilt. 5s. net a 
volume. 

WILLIAM 

THE MISSES MALLETT 

YONDER 

THE VICAR’S DAUGHTER 

MOOR FIRES 

MISS MOLE 

THE PLAYS OF EUGENE O’NEILL, uniform edition. 

^ • ‘ Blue doth, gilt. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net a volume . 

. THE EMPEROR JONES : and other Plays. The Emperor 
yones. The Straw, and Diff'rent. 

THE MOON OF THE CARIBBEES : and other Plays of 
the Sea. The Moon of the Caribbees, Bound East for Cardiff, 
The^ Long Voyage Home, In the Zone, lie. Where the Cross is 
Made, and The Rope. W'ith an Introduction by ST. JOHN 
ERVINE 

THE HAIRY APE ; and other Plays. The Hairy Ape, Anna 
Christie, The First Man 

beyond THE HORIZON. Two Plays. Beyond the Horizon 
and Gold 

ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS. Three Plays. Including, 
Desire Under the Elms and Welded 

THE GREAT GOD BROWN and other Plays. The Great 
God Brown, The Fountain, Before Breakfast and The Dreamy 
Kid. 

STRANGE INTERLUDE. A Play in Nine Acts 

LAZARUS LAUGHED and DYNAMO 

MARCO MILLIONS. A Play in Three Acts. 5s. net 

MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA. A Trilogy. Homecoming. 
The Hunted. The Haunted 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO TITLES 
{In this index, volumes in both ‘The Travellers’ Lilrarf end 
‘The Life end Letters Series’ ere included, as VL tll as vclur.es in the 
‘Collected Ifcris.’) 
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